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Letter IV. 


oN THE GENII OF THE GREEKS AND ROMANS, AND 

THE SPIRIT THAT WAS SAID TO HAVE WAITED ON 

SOCRATES. 

Tae angelical or middle beings of the Greeks and 
Romans are called by the common name of Genii, 
though the term is not correct; for the Grecks were 
unacquainted with the word Genius. Their spirit was 
called a Demon; and we suspect that a further dis- 
tinction is to be drawn between the two words, for a 
+ yeason which will be seen by and by. The ill sense in 
which Demon is now taken, originated with the fathers 
of the Church; who assuming that a Pagan Intelligence 
must be a bad one, caused the word to become synoni- 
mous with Devil. But there are few things more 
remarkable than the abundant use which the Church 
made of the speculations of the Greek philosophers, 
and the contempt with which indiscreet members of it 
have treated them. Take away the subtleties of the 
platonic theology from certain sects of Christians, and 
their very orthodoxy would tumble to pieces. 

Demon, if it be derived, as most of the learned think, 
from a word signifying to know by inquiry, and the 
root of which signifies a torch, may be translated the 
Enlightened; or, simply, a light or intelligence. A 
blessed spirit, eternally increasing in knowledge or illu- 
mination (which some think will be one of its beatitudes) 
gives an enlarged sense of the word Demon. 

Plato certainly had no ill opinion of his Demon, even 
when the intelligence was acting in a manner which 
the vulgar pronounced to be evil, and upon which the 
philosopher has delivered a sentiment equally profound 
and humane. The following may be regarded as a 
summary of his notions about the spiritual world. 
Taking up the religion of his country, as proclaimed by 
Hesiod and, others, and endeavouring to harmonize it 
with reason, he conceived, that agreeably to the ranks 
and gradations which we fancy in nature, there must 
be intermediate beings between men and gods, the gods 
themselves being far from the top of spirituality. We 
have already stated his opinions on that subject. Next 
to the Gods came the Demons, who partook of their 
divinity mixed with what he called the soul of the 
world, and ministered round about them as well as on 
earth: in fact, were the angels of the Christian system 
but a little more allied to their superiors. ‘‘ What 
other philosophers called Demons,” says the devout 
platonical Jew Philo, ‘‘ Moses usually called Angels.”* 
Next to Demons, but farther apart from them than 
Demons were from the Gods, and yet partaking of the 
angelical office, were Heroes, or spirits clothed in a 
light etherial body and partaking still more of the soul 
of the world; perhaps the souls of men who had been 
heroical on earth, or sent down to embody them to that 
end. And lastly came the souls of men which were 
the faintest emanation of the Deity, and clogged with 


* Ous adAdAos Girocopos Saduoves, alysAous Mwons eswher 
tmpaterv—Philo Judeus Opera Omn. vot. i. page 263.— 


There is good reason to believe that Dionysius, the pretended 
Areopagite, who is the great authority with writers upon the 
angelical nature was a platonizing Christian of the school of 
Alexandria. If so, there is no saying how far we are not 
indebted fur our ordinary notions of angels themselves to Plato, 
Nor indeed how far the Christian avd Jewish angel and the 
Demon of the Greeks are not one and the same spirit : for it is 
impossible to say how much of the Jewish Cabbala is not Alex- 

rian. On the other hand, the Platonists of that city mixed 
‘p their dogmas with the Oriental philosophy, so that the angel 
comes round again to the East, and is traceable to Persia and 
India, Nothing of all this need shake him: for it is in the heart 
and hopes of man that his nest is found. Plato’s angel, Pytha- 
€0ras’s, Philo’s, Zoroaster’s znd Jeremy Taylor’s, are all ‘he same 
spirit under different names; and those whe would ‘ove him 


QPABROW AND CO, CRANE COURT, 


earthly clothing in addition to the mundane nature of 
their spirits.* 

The chiefs among these spiritual beings were very 
like the gods, and often mistaken for them; which is 
said to have given them great satisfaction! It is upon 
the strength of this fancy that ettempts were made to 
account for the stories of the gods, and their freaks 
upon earth; for Demons, any more than Angels, were 
not incapable of a little aberration. The supposed 
visits, for instance, of Jupiter down to earth, when he 


came 
“ Now, like a ram, fair Helle to pervart, 


Now, like a ball, Europa to withdraw,” 

were the work of those spirits about him, who may 
truly be called the Jovial, and who delighted in bearing 
his name, as a Scottish clan does that of its chieftain. 
We have already mentioned the pious indignation of 
Plutarch at the indiscreet tales of the poets. It is re- 
markable, that, according to Plato, these satellites en- 
circled their master precisely in the manner of the an- 
gelical hierarchies. ‘‘ But how different,” it may be 
said, “were their natures!’ Not, perhaps, quite so 
much so as may be fancied. We have already hinted 
a resemblance in one point; and in others, the ad- 
vantage has not always been kept on the proper side. 
Milton’s angels, when they let down the unascendable, 
heavenly staircase to embitter the agonies of Satan, did 
a worse thing than any recorded of the Jupiters and 
Apollos. We must be cautious how, in attributing one 
or two virtues to a set of beings, we think we endow 
them with all the rest. 

Demons were not, as some thought them, the souls 
of men. The latter had the honour of assisting De- 
mons, but were a separate class. Indeed, according to 
Plato, the word Soul might as well have been put for 
Man, in opposition to Spirit; for he held that the hu- 
man being was properly a soul, using the body only as 
an instrument. Nor was this soul the guardian angel 
or demon, though sometimes called a demon by reason 
of its superiority, but man himself. It was immortal, 
pre-existent ; and the object of virtue was to restore it 
to its former state of beatitude in certain regions of 
light, from which it had fallen. This, among other 
doctrines of Plato, has been a favourite one with the 
poets; and would appear to have been seriously enter- 
tained by one of the present day.t What difficulty it 
clears, or what trouble it takes away, we cannot see. 
Progression is surely a better doctrine than recovery ; 
especially if we look upon evil as partial, fugitive, and 
convertible, like a hard substance to good. Besides, 
we should take the whole of our species with us, and 
not always be looking after our own lost perfections. 

The Guardian Demons assigned to man, came out of 
the whole of these orders indiscriminately. Their 
rank was proportioned to the virtue ana .ntelligence 
of the individual. Plotinus and othérs had guardian 
Demons of avery high order. The Demon of Socrates 
is said to have been called a God, because it was of the 
order that were taken for Gods. It was the business of 
properly must know as much, or they cannot. Henry Moore 
and others, who may be emphatically styled our Angelical Doc- 
tors, avowedly undertook to unite the Platonic, Pythagorean, 
and Cabalistic opinion, (See Enfield’s Abridgment of Brucker.) 
It is trae they derived them all from the Hebrew; which is 
about as much as if they had said that the Egyptians were skilled 
in all the learning of Moses, instead of Moses in all the learning 
of the Egyptians. 


* Daemons ard heroes were the angels and saints of the Catho- 
lic hierarchy. They had their chapels, altars, feasts, and domes- 
tic worship, precisely in the same spirit; and the souls of the 
departed were from time to time added to the list. (See the 
Abbé Banier’s Mythology and Fables of the Ancients, explained 
from History, vol. iii. p. 434.) The Heroines were the female 
sajnts. We make this remark in no ironical spirit, though the 
Abbé would not thank us for it. 


+ “Our life is bat a dream and a ga 
‘ordsworth. 


this spiritual attendant to be a kind of soul in addition. 
The soul, or real man, governed the animal part of us; 
and the Demon governed the soul. He was a tutor 
accompanying the pupil. If the pupil did amiss it was 
not the tutors fault. He lamented, and tried te mend it, 
perhaps by subjecting it to some misery or even vice. 
The process in this case is not very clear. Good 
Demons appear sometimes to be distinct from bad 


_ Ones, sometimes to be confounded with them. The 


vulgar supposed, with the Jesuit who wrote the “ Pan- 
theon,” that every person had two Demons assigned 
to him, one a good demon who incited him to virtue, 
the other a bad one who prompted him “to all manner 
of vice and wickedness.”* But the benign logic of 
Plato rejected a useless malignity. Evil when it came, 
was supposed to be for a good purpose; or rather not 
being of a nature to be immediately got rid of, it was 
turned to good account; and man was ultimately the 
better for it. The demon did everything he could to 
exalt the intellect of his change, to regulate his passions, 
and perfect his nature throughout; in short, to teach 
his soul, as the soul aspired to teach the body; and 
what is remarkable, though he could not supply fate 
itself, he is said to have supplied things fortuitous; 
that is to say, “ to give us a chance,” as we phrase it, 
and put us in the way of shaping what we were to 
suppose was rough hewn. This was reversing the 
Shakspearian order of Providence, or rather, perhaps, 
giving it anew meaning; for we, or the untaught part 
of us, and fate, might be supposed to go blindly to the 
same end, did not our intelligence keep on the alert. 


There’s a divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough hew them how we will.* 


If allthis is not much clearer than attempts to ex- 
plain such matters are apt to be, and if the parts of 
Plato’s theology (which were derived from the na- 
tional creed) do little honour sometimes to the general 


Spirit of it, which was his own, there is something 


at all times extremely elevating in his aspirations 
after the good and beautiful. St. Augustin complained 
that the reading of Plato made him proud. We do 
believe that it is impossible for readers of any enthu- 
thiasm to sit long oversome of his writings, (the Banquet 
for instance) and not feel an unusual exaltation of 
spirit,—a love of the good and beautiful, for their own 
sakes, and in honour of human nature. But there is 
no danger, we conceive, provided we correct this poet- 
ical state of self-aspiration with a remembrance of the 
admoniticns of Christianity,—the sympathy with our 
fellow-creatures. The more hope we have of ourselves 
under that correction, the more we shall have of others. 

The great point is te elevate ourselves by elevating 
humanity at large. 

It is difficult to know what to make of the Demon 
of Socrates. It is clear that he laid claim to a special 
consciousness of this attendant spirit—a sort of revye- 
lation, that, we believe, had never before been vouch- 


* See the Pantheon attributed to Mr, Tooke. Tooke’s 
Pantheon is a rifacimento of King’s Pantheon, which was a 
translation from a Jesuit of the name of Pomey. 1t contains 
«‘in every page, an elaborate calumny,” says Mr. Baldwin 
‘« apon the Gods of the Greeks, and that in the coarsest thoughts 
and words that taverns could furnish. ‘The author scems con- 
tinually haunted by the fear that bis pupil might prefer the 
religion of Jupiter to the religion of Christ.”—Baldwin’s Pan- 
theon, preface, p. 5 This philosophical mythologist is of opi- 
nion that there was no ground for fear of that sort. We have 
observed elsewhere how little the young readers of Tooke think 
of the abuse at all: but if theyhad any sense of it, undonbtedly 
it goes in Jnpiter’s favour. We believe there is one thing which 
isnotlost apon them; and that is, the affected horror andsecret 
delight with which the Jesuit dwells upon certain vagaries of the 
gayer deities. Besides, he paints sometimes in good, admiring 
earnest; and then the boys atiend to bim as gravely. See for 
instance the beginning of his chapter onVenus ; whicbif we read 
once at school, we read a th d times, paring it with the 
engraving. 


+ See Taylor’s and Sydenham’s Translations of Plato, vol. 1, 
*. 16, and vol 2 p. 308. 
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safed. ‘The spirit gave him intimations rather what 
to avoid than to do; for the Platonists tell us, that 
Socrates was led by his own nature to do what was 
right; but out of the fervour of his desire to do it, 
was liable to be mistaken in the season.. For instante, 
he had a tendency to give the benefit of his wisdom to 
al] men indiscriminately ; and here the Damon would 
sometimes warn him off, that he might not waste his 
philosophy upon a fool. This was at least an ingenious 
and mortifying satire. But the spirit interfered also 
on occasions that seem very trifling, though accordant 
with the office assigned to him by Plato of presiding 
over fortuitous events. Socrates was going one day 
te see a friend in company with some others, when 
he made a sudden halt, and told them that his Demon 
had advised him not to go down that street, but to 
chuse another. Some of them turned back, but others 
persisting in the path before them “on purpose, as 
*twere, to confute Socrates his Demon,” encountered a 
herd of muddy swine, and came home with their 
clothes all over dirt. Charillus, a musician, who had 
come to Athens to see the philosopher Cebes, got es- 
pecially mudded, so that now and then, «ays Plutarch, 
“he and ‘this friends would think in merriment on So- 
crates his Demon, wondering that it never forsook the 
man, and that heaven took such particular care of 
him.”* It was particular enough in heaven, to be sure, ta 
hinder a philosopher from having his drapery damaged ; 
but we suppose matters would have been worse, had he 
gone the way of the inferior flesh. He would have 


made it worth the pigs while to be more tragical. 
This Demon is the only doubtful thing about the 


character of Socrates, for as to the common miscon- 
ceptions of him, they are but the natural conclusions of 
vulgar minds; and Aristophanes, who became a traitor 
to the graces he had learned at his table, and conde- 
scended tc encourage the misconceptions in order to 
please the instinctive jealousy of the men of wit and 
pleasure about town, was but a splendid buffoon. But 
when we reflect that the wisdom inculcated by So- 
crates was of a nature particularly strait-forward and 
practical, this supernatural twist in his pretensions ap- 
pears the more extraordinary. To be sure, it has been 
well argued, that no men are more likely to be put out 
of their reckoning by a sudden ‘incursion of fancy or 
demand upon their belief, than those who are the most 
mechanical and matter-of-fact on all other points. 
They are not used to it; and have no grounds to go 
upon, the moment the hardest and driest ones are 
taken from under them. Pilato has rendered it diffi- 
cult to believe this of Socrates; but then we have the 
authority of Socrates for concluding, that Plato put a 
great deal in his head that he never uttered; and the So- 
crates of Xenophon, we think, the practical farmer and 
housekeeper, might not be supposed incapable of yield- 
ing to superstitious delusion out of a defect of imagina- 
tion. Socrates sometimes reminds us of Dr. Johnson. 
He was a Johnson on a higher scale, healthier, with 
more self-command ; and instead of being intemperate 
and repenting all his life, had conquered his passions, 
and turned them into graces becoming his reason. 
Johnson had a sturdy every-day good sense, and wit 
and words to impress it; but it was only persuasion in 
him: in Socrates it was persuasion and practice. Now 
Johnson had a strong tendency to be moved by super- 
stitious impressions, and perplexities from within. A 
sudden action of the bile, not well understood, or taken 
as a moral instead of a physical intimation, would give 
rise to some painful thoughts; and this (which is a 
weakness that many temperaments given to reflection 
and not in perfect health, have found it necessary to 
guard agains:), would lead him into some superstitious 
practice or avoidance. There is a circumstance related 
of him, very like this one of Socrates ; only the seden- 
tary, diseased, dinner-loving Englishman made a 
gloomy business of it; while the sturdy gymnastic 
Athenian, mastering the weakness of his stomach, 
turned the superstition on his side into an elegance 
and an exaltation. The fact we allude to is, that John- 
son would never go down Cranbourne Alley, or some 
street thereabout. He always turned, and went round 
about. Had he been gay and confident, not over- 
whelmed with scrophula, and with the more gloomy 
parts of his creed, he might have sworn as Socrates 


* See the story as related by Plutarch, and translated 
Creech, in the Morals by several Hands. Vol. Il. p. 287. Th 
street preferred by the philosopher was “‘ Trunkmaker-street, and 
the fetal one “‘Gravers-row” says Creech, “ near the Guildhall.” 


did, that it was his Guardian Angel that told him not to 
go that way. Had it been Jeremy Taylor—Jeremy the 
amiable and the handsome, the Sir Charles Grandison 
of Christianity, who, with equal comfort to his secu- 
rity, pronounced a panegyric upon a wedding-ring, or a 
description of eternal torments (so much can supersti- 
tion pervert a sweet nature)—he, if he had thought he 
had an intimation from within, would have infallibly 
laid it to the account of the prettiest angel of the skies. 
Was it something of a like vanity in Socrates, (too 
superior to his fellows, not to fall into some disadvan- 
tage of that sort) ? or was it an unhealthy movement 
within him, happily turned? or was it a joke, which 
was to be taken for serious, by those who liked? or did 
it arise from one of those perplexities of not knowing 
what to conclude, to which the greatest minds may be 
subject when they attain to the end of their experience, 
and stand between the known world and the un- 
known? or lastly, was it owing (as we fear is most 
likely) partly to a superstition retained from his nurse, 
and partly to a determination to construe an occa- 
sional fancy, thus warranted, into a conscious certainty, 
and so turn his interest with heaven to the account of 
his effect among men? Such, we fear, is the most 
reasonable conjecture, and such we take to be the 
general impression; though with a delicacy, equally 
singular and creditable to them, mankind (with rare 
exceptions) seem to have agreed to say as little about 
the matter as possible, chusing rather to give so great a 
man the benefit of their ignorance, than lose any part of 
their reverence for his wisdom. One thing must not be 
forgotten ; that this pretension to an unusual sense of 
his attendant spirit assisted in getting him into trouble. 
He was accused of introducing false gods,—a singular 
charze, which shows how much the opinion of a guar- 
dian deity had gone out of use. On the other hand, he 
arsued (with a true look of feeling, and which must 
afterwards have had great effect,) that it was not his 
fsult if he beheld in omens and intimations the imme- 
ciate influence of his guardian angel, and not merely 
the omens themselves. That he did believe in the 
latter somchow or other, is generally admitted. 

It is not a little curious, that this is the only story 
of a good Demon that has come down to us in the 
records of antiquity. Some phiiosophers had theirs 
long afterwards; but these were evident imitations. 
Stories of Bad Demons, according to the vulgar notion, 
are more numerous. Two are to be found in the life 
of Apollonius of Tyana. Another is in Pausanus, and 
a third is the famous one of Brutus. These injuri- 
ous persons were seldom however bad by nature. 
They become so from ill-usage, being, in fact, the souls 
of men who had been ill-treated when alive. 


(To be concluded in a future paper.) 





FIRST WEEK IN JUNE. 
SWARMING OF BEES. INTENSE INTEREST THEY TAKE 
IN THEIR “ QUEEN.” 


June, for reasons mentioned in the following article, is 
a favourite period with the bees, especially towards the 
middle of it. While the reader is perusing this article, 
he may imagine myriads of them gathering their 
swarms, and filling the lazy summer air with their 
burning notes. They are a strange, mysterious peo- 
ple, as singular to us as we should be to them if their 
faculties enabled them to investigate us. Their attach- 
ment to their queen, or rather mother (for she is lite- 
rally the parent of the nation!) is evinced in a manner 
deeply interesting, and shows a love for her, or dee 
pendance upon her, perhaps both, of a nature, the par- 
ticular causes of which have yet but imperfectly been 
discerned. The application to her of the title of queen, 
and the use of the words princesses, royal family, &c., 
are founded on a very imperfect analogy. It would be 
less objectionable to call her queen-mother, and even 
then the resemblance of the bee queen-mother to the 
human one would be very partial. To make it com- 
plete, it would be necessary that the latter should he 
the absolute parent as well as mistress of the whole 
tribe,—that Queen Henrietta for instance, or Queen 
Catherine de Medici, should have been literally the 
mother and producer of all England or France! and 
produce from 12 to 20,000 children a season! ! 


However populous (says Dr. Bevan) a stock of bees 
may be in the autumn, its numbers are greatly re- 
duced during winter, perhaps about six or seven 


eighths. This loss is more than replaced in the 
by the amazing fecundity of the queen. 
a disposition to throw off swarms, which, of 
will issue more or less frequently, more or less early 
and in greater or less force, according to the temperatuye 
of the season, the fertility of the queen, ‘he Populoug- 
ness of the stock, and the attention that has been 
to early feeding. 
* * * * e 

The most advantageous time for a swarm to be 
thrown off is from the middle of May to the middle of 
June. This period comprehends the grand harvest. 
season of the honeyed race. Atter the scythe has cut 
down the flowers which adorn our meadows and yj 
the bees such a plentiful supply of honcy and farj 
there is a very manifest relaxation in their activity ; 
their excursions are not only much less extensive, but 
less frequent, although the weather be in all reg 
propitious. Swarms that issue much earlier than the 


time I have specified, are apt to be small; and should: 


bad weather succeed, feeding will be necessary, to pre. 
vent famine. 
* * * ry 
The following is the enumeration of the signs of 
swarming. 
1st. Clustering or hanging out, if taken singly, may 
be regarded as a fallacious symptom, but when ¢ons 
joined with other indications, it may be considered as q 
sign of swarming. 
2nd. The drones being visib!e in greater number 
than usual, and in great commotion, especiaily in the 
afternoon. 
3rd. The inactivity of the working bees, who neither 
gather honey nor farina, though the morning be sunny 
and the weather altogether inviting. Reaumur regarded 
this as the most indubitable sign of preparation for 
swarming. 
4th. A singular humming noise, for two or three 
nights previous, which has been variously described 
and accounted for. It cannot always be distinguished, 
unless the ear be placed near the mouth of the hive; 
the sounds, which are sharp and clear, seem to proceed 
from a single bee. Some suppose the noise to be 
made by the young queen, and to reseinble the chip 
chip, peep prep, or the tool tool, of a child's penny 
trumpet, but not so loud; Mr. Hunter compares it to 
the lower a@ in the treble of the piano forte. It 
is readily distinguishabie by those who have been 
accustomed to hear it. Dr. Evans inquires, is it the 
sound emitted by the perfect queens.on emerging from 
their cells, as described by M. Huber? The noijse is 
sometimes in a shrill, at other times in a deeper 
key; this difference in the intensity of the tones may 
arise from the distance whence the sound proceeds, or 
may be intended to intimate to the bees the respective 
ripeness of their queens. BUTLER and WooLripes 
ascribe it to a pariey between the old and young 
queens, the latter at the bottom of the hive requesting 
leave to emigrate, and the former answering in her bass 
note from the top. WiLpMAN supposes it to arise 
from a contest betwixt the queens, about sallying 
forth; and endeavours to account for its less frequency 
before first swarms, from the young chiefs being then 
in their embryo state. This, however, is mere hypo- 
thesis, and not at all consonant with later discoveries, 
particularly those of Huber, and Dunbar. 
5th. Unusual silence in the hive, during which the se- 
paratists are supposed to be taking in a cargo of honey 
before their flight, as a provision against bad weather. 
Mr. Hunter opened the crops of some bees that re- 
mained in the parent hive and the crops of some emi- 
grating bees, when he found the latter quite full, 
wae the former contained but a small quantity. 
* * * %, 


As many persons doubt the queen’s importance to the 
harmonious union of a swarm, I shall give an instance 
or two, to show how essentially necessary her presence 
is to produce this effect. Dr. Warper being desirous 
of ascertaining the extent of the bees “ loyalty to their 
sovereign, ran the hazard of destroying a swarm for 
this purpose.” Having shaken on the grass all, the 
bees from a hive which they had only tenanted the day 
before, he searched for the queen, by stirring amongst 
them with a stick. Having found and placed her, with 
a few attendants in a box, she was taken into his par- 
lour; where the box being opened, she and her at- 
tendants immediately flew to the window, when he 
clipped off one of her wings, returned her to the box, 
and confined her there for above an hour. In less 
than a quarter of an hour, the swarm ascertained the 
loss of their queen, and instead of clustering together 
in one social mass, they diffused themselves over & 
space of several feet, were much agitated, and uttered 
a piteous sound. An hour afterwards they all took 
flight, and settled upon the hedge where they had first 
alighted, after leaving the parent stock ; but instead of 
hanging together like a bunch of grapes, as when the 
queen was with them, and as swarms usually hang, 
they extended themselves thirty feet along the edge, in 
small bunches, of forty, fifty, or more. The queen was 
now presented to them, when ali quickly gathered 
round her, with a joyful hum, and formed one harmo- 
nious cluster. At night the Doctor hived them again, 
and on the following morning repeated his experiment, 
to see whether the bees would rise; the queen being 
in a mutilated state, and unable to accompany them, 
they surrounded her for several hours, apparently wills 
ing to die with her rather ‘than desert her in distress. 
The queen was a second time removed, when they 
spread themselves out again, as though searching fot 


Hence arises 
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her: her repeated restoration to them at different 
of their circle, produced one uniform result, 
‘and these poor loyal and loving creatures, always 
hed and countermarched every way as the queen 
was laid.” The Doctor persevered in these experi- 
ments, till after five days and nights of fasting, they 
all died of famine, except the queen, who lived a few 
hours longer, and then died. The attachment of the 
to the working bees, appeared to be equally as 
strong as their attachment to her; though offered 
honey on several occasions, during the period of her 
tion from them, she constantly refused it, “‘ dis- 
daining life that was no life to her, without the com- 
pany of those which she could not have.” : 
In confirmation of the evidence of the queen’s im- 
ce to the well-being of the community, I will ad- 
yert to some experiments of Huser. He removed a 
queen from one of his hives; the bees were not imme- 
diately aware of it, but continued their labours, watched 
over the young, and performed the whole of their ordi- 
pary occupations. Ina few hours afterwards, agitation 
commenced, and all appeared to be a scene of tumult ; 
a singular humming noise was heard, the bees deserted 
their young, and rushed over the surface of the combs 
with delirious impetuosity. On replacing the queen, 
tranquillity was instantly restored; and from what will 
be said presently, it appeared that they knew her in- 
dividual person. Huber varied this experiment with 
other hives, in different ways; instead of restoring their 
own queen, he tried to substitute a stranger queen ; the 
manner of her reception depended upon the period at 
which she was introduced. If twenty-four hours had 
elapsed after the removal of the queen, the stranger was 
well received, and at once admitted to the sovereignty 
of the hive. If not more than eighteen hours had 
elapsed, she was at first treated as a prisoner, but after 
atime permitted to reign. If the stranger was intro- 
duced within twelve hours, she was immediately sur- 
rounded by an impenetrable cluster of bees, and com- 
monly died either from hunger or privation ofair. It 
appeared, therefore, in the course of these experi- 
ments, that from twenty-four to thirty hours were re- 
quired, for a colony to forget its sovereign, and that if, 
before the lapse of that period, no substitute were 
presented, they set about constructing royal cells, as 
stated in page 22; and moreover, that if, during the 
time they were so occupied, a princess was so brought 
to them, the fabrication of royal cells was instantly 
abandoned, and the larvae selected to occupy them were 
destroyed. On the admission of a welcome stran- 
ger queen, more regard is shewn her at first, than to a 
restored natural queen,—at least there are more con- 
spicuous demonstrations of it: the nearest workers 
touch her with their antennae, and passing their pro- 
boscis over every part of their body, give her honey. 
In the cases above related, the bees all vibrated their 
wings at once, as if experiencing some agreeable sensa- 
tions, and ranged themselves in a circle round her. 
Others, in succession, broke through this circle, and 
having repeated the same process, of touching her 
with their antenne, giving her honey &c., formed 
themselves into a circle behind the others, vibrating 
their wings and keeping up a pleasurable hum. These 
demonstrations were continued for a quarter of an 
hour, when the queen beginning to move towards one 
part of the whole circlé, an opening was made through 
which she passed, followed and surrounded by her cus- 
tomary guard. 


BIRTH DAYS. 


We are sorry to have omitted in our last week’s birth- 
days the name of Edward Jenner, the discoverer of 
Vaccination, a benefactor to his species. He was the 
son of a clergyman, and was born at Berkley in Glou- 
cestershire, May 27th, (14th O. S.), 1749. We believe 
he was an amiable man in private, and a successful cul- 
tivator of elegant literature; but we cannot recollect 
our authorities. Health and beauty are greatly in- 
debted to Jenner. “Sir,” said Platoff, the Hetman of 
the Cossacks to him, when the Allied Foreign were in 
England, “ you have extinguished the most pestilential 
disorder that ever appeared on the banks of the Don.” 

But al the world are indebted to him. By the way, 
beauty itself began what science perfected; for inocu- 
lation was introduced into Christendom by Lady Maxy 
Wortley Montagu, who brought it from Turkey. 

We also omitted the name of Albert Durer, the father 
of Art in Germany, who was born at Nuremberg, June 
2nd, (20th May, O. S.), 1471, and was the son of a 
goldsmith. Durer was quaint, and deficient in keeping, 
yet earnest in detail, picturesque, and not without the 
inspiration of true genius, as may be seen by his “ Me- 
lancholy the mother of Invention,” where a solemn 
female is looking ‘out upon the mysteries of the uni- 
verse. His genius was so truly German, that traces of 
the imitation of him are to be met with to this day, as 
in the picturesque quaint beards and adjusted atutudesof 
Retsch. Poor Albert had a wife who understood no- 
thing about “ Melancholy the Mother of Invention,” 
and thought she could not add enough trouble to the 
Painter’s existence. She was a shrew. “The wife of 


Durer,” says Mr. D'Israeli, “ compelled that great ge- 
nius to the hourly drudgery of his profession, merely to 
gratify her own sordid profession. In despair, Albert 
run away from his Tisiphone; she wheedled him back ; 
and not long afterwards this great artist fell a victim to 
her furious disposition.’ Curiosities of Literature, 
(new edition), vol. II. p. 122. 


To-day (22nd of May, 1688, O. S.; is the birth-day 
of Popey—the finest miniature-poe* of familiar life that 
Europe has seen, whetier for fancy picces or port- 
raits. Alexander Pope was born in Lombard Street, 
where his father was a linen-draper. The poet was 
small, sickly, and crooked; but had an eye and face of 
great elegance; and was a fine gentleman, as exquisite 
at a compliment as at a satire. 

June 5th, (May 23rd, 1707, O.S.) at Rashult in 
Sweden, Carl or Charles Von Linné, better known by 
the Latinized name of Linnzus, the great naturalist 
and botanist. His father was a clergyman, of a family 
of peasants. The customs of Sweden were so primi- 
tive at that time, that people under the rank of nobi- 
lity had no surnames; and by a sort of prophetic in- 
clination, the family of Linnzus had designated them- 
selves from a favourite linden or lime-tree, which grew 
near their abode; so that Carl von Linne meant 
Charles of the Lime-tree. The lime was not unworthy 
of being his godfather. The system of botany which he 
founded, requires more than an abrupt explanation of 
it to do it justice; but Linnzus was one of those ori- 
ginal geniuses who saw nature in a newas well as true 
light ; and like all men of that sort, whose pursuits are 
gentle, he was equally enthusiastic and good-hearted. 
He would have left Sweden when young, in conse- 
quence of the greater encouragement he received else- 
where, but he says he could not, for he was “in 
love.” His love, however, was more the reflection of 
his own amiable qualities than resulting from any real 
merit in the object; for his wife turned out to bea 
bad, unfeeling woman, and became the torment of him 
and his family —His eldest daughter discovered, that 
the nasturtium had the property of emitting sparks of 
light in warm summer evenings. 

[We have just had a very apropos little manual sent 
us called “‘ Clavis Botanica—A Key to the Study of Bo- 
tany on the system arranged by Linnzeus,” printed and 
published by Mr. Fry of Houndsditch. It is a delicate 
pigmy book, printed on straw-coloured paper, and done 
up in rose-colour,—a flower in itself; and it has the 
true simplicity, brevity, and easiness of an elementary 
book, so that a lover of flowers may take it at once in 
hand, and really learn from it what it professes to 
teach; which is far from being the case with all books 
of similar pretensions. ] 

June 9th, (May 27th, O. S. 1265) at Florence, 
Dante Alighieri, the greatest poet of Italy. Dante is a 
Christian name, a contraction of Durante. The Italians 
have always been fond of calling people by their Chris- 
tian instead of surnames; and thus it is, that some of 
their famous countrymen have come down to us, known 
almost entirely by the former; as Rafael, whose sur- 
name was Sanzio; and Michael Angelo, who was a 
Buonarroti. The genius of Dante is admirable for a 
rare union of the austere and the tender. He is one 
of the great primitive poets who go to the heart of a 
matter by dint of the strongest feelings and the 
simplest words. He was in some respects however, 
not inferior to the -violent passions of his time; and 
his poem of Hell, Purgatery, and Heaven, is a singular 
mixture of the noblest and most affecting genius, and 
the most partial and presumptuous bigotry. 


—>—— 


ROMANCE OF REAL LIFE. 


XVII.——-LADY ARABELLA STUART. 


Lady Arabella Stuart, a singular and affecting iustance 
of the sacrifice of a human being to state-policy, was 
the great-great-grand-daughter of Henry the Seventh, by 
the marriage of his daughter Margaret with the Scot- 
tish house of the Darnleys, Earl of Lennox. By this 
descent, she stood next in blood royal and right of 
inheritance, to her cousin James the First, son of Mary 
Queen of Scots, wife of Lord Darnley, in case that 
prince had no issue; and hence arose the misfortunes 
so interestingly detailed by Mr. D’Israeli in the fourth 
volume of his newly published Curiosities of Literature. 
With the latter half of this volume, by the way, com- 


mences the Second Series of that work,—a portion with 
which the public are less acquainted than the First, 
but which, if our memory does not deceive us, is even 
more entertaining and curious than the former part. 
Two volumes are yet to make their appearance. The 
whole six will make an elegant and agreeable addition to 
every library that can afford them, being in fact a little 
world, in themselves, of anecdote and miscellaneous 
literature. 


“The Lady Arabella,” for by that name (says Mr. 
T{sraeli,) she is usually noticed by her contemporaries, 
rather than by her maiden name of Stuart, or by her 
married one of Seymour, as she latterly subscribed her- 
self, was, by her affinity with James the First, and our 
Elizabeth, placed near the throne ; too near, it seems, 
for her happiness and quiet! In their common descent 
from Margaret, the eldest daughter to Henry the 
Seventh, she was cousin to the Scottish monarch, but 
born an Englishwoman, which gave her some advan- 
tage in a claim to the throne of England. ‘“ Her 
double relation to royalty,” says Mr. Lodge, “ was 
equally obnoxious to the jealousy of Elizabeth and the 
timidity of James, and they secretly dreadedthe sup- 
posed danger of her having a legitimate offspring.” 
Yet James himself, then unmarried, proposed for the 
husband of the Lady Arabella one of her cousins, Lord 
Esme Stuart, whom he had created Duke of Lenox, 
and designed for his heir. The first thing we hear of 
“The Lady Arabella,” concerns a marriage : marriages 
were the incidents of her life, and the fatal event which 
terminated it was a marriage. Such was the secret 
spring on which her character and her misfortunes re- 
volved. 

This proposed match was desirable to all parties ; 
but there was one greater than them all, who forbad 
the bans. Elizabeth interfered; she imprisoned the 
Lady Arabella, and would not deliver her up to the 
king, of whom she spoke with asperity, and even with 
contempt.* The greatest infirmity of Elizabeth was 
her mysterious conduct respecting the succession to 
the English throne ; her jealousy of power, her strange 
unhappiness in the dread of personal neglect, made her 
averse to see a successor in her court, or even to hear 
of a distant one; in a successor she could only view a 
competitor. Camden tells us that she frequently ob- 
served that ‘most men neglected the setting sun,’ 
and this melancholy presentiment of personal neglect, 
this political coquette not only lived to experience, but 
even this circumstance of keeping the succession un- 
settled, miserably disturbed the queen on her death- 
bed. Her ministers, it appears, harassed her when she 
was lying speechless; a remarkable circumstance, 
which has hitherto escaped the knowledge of her nu- 
merous historians, and which I shall take the opportu- 
nity of disclosing in this work. 

Elizabeth leaving a point so important always pro- 
blematical, raised up the very evil she so greatly 
dreaded ; it multiplied the aspirants, while every party 
humoured itself by selecting its own claimant, and 
none more busily than the continental powers. One of 
the most curious is the project of the Pope, who, in- 
tending to put aside James the First, on account of his 
religion, formed a chimerical scheme of uniting Ara- 
bella with a prince of the house of Savoy; the pretext, 
for without a pretext no politician moves, was their 
descent from a bastard of our Edward the Fourth; the 
Duke of Parma was, however, married ; but the Pope, 
in his infallibility, turned his brother, the Cardinal, into 
the duke’s substitute, by secularizing the churchman. 
In that case the Cardinal would then become King of 
England in right of this lady! provided he obtained 
the crown !f 

We might conjecture from this circumstance, that 
Arabella was a Catholic, and so Mr. Butler has recently 
told us; but I know of no other authority than Dodd, 
the Catholic historian, who has inscribed her name 
among his party. Parsons, the wily Jesuit, was so 
doubtful how the lady, when young, stood disposed to 
Catholicism, that he describes ‘‘her religion to be as 
tender, green, and flexible, as is her age and sex, and 
to be wrought hereafter, and to be settled according to 
future events and times.” Yet, in 1611, when she was 
finally sent into confinement, one well-informed o, 
court affairs, writes, ‘that the Lady Arabella hath not 
been found inclinable to popery.’’t 

Even Henry the Fourth of France was not unfriendly 
to this papistical project of placing an Italian Cardinal 


on the English throne. It had always been the state 
interest of the French cabinet to favour any scheme 
which might preserve the realms of England and Scot- 
land as separate kingdoms. The manuscript corre- 
spondence of Chavles the Ninth with his ambassador at 


* A circumstance which we discover by a Spanish memorial, 
when our James the First was negociating with the cabinet of 
Madrid. He complains of Elizabeth’s treatment of him; thai 
the queen refused to give him his tather’s estates in England 
nor would deliver up his imcie’s daughter, Arabella, to be mar- 
ried to the Duke of Lenox, at which time the queen uso pala- 
bras muy asperas y de mucho desprechia contra el dicho Rey 
de Escocia; she used harsh words, expressing much contempt of 
the king.— Winwood’s Mem. i. 4. 


+ See a very curions letter, CCXCIX. of Cardinal de Ossat, 
Vol. V. The Catholic interest expected to facilitate the con- 
quest of England by joining their armies with those of ‘«Arbelle,” 
and the commentator writes that this English lady had a party, 
consisting of all those English who had been the judges or the 
avowed enemies of Mary of Scotland, the mother of James the 
First. 


¢ Winwood’s Memorials, iii. 231. 
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the court of London, which I have seen, tends solely 
to this great purpose, and perhaps it was her French 
and Spanish allies which finally hastened the political 
martyrdom of the Scottish Mary. 

Thus we have discovered two chimerical husbands 
of the Lady Arabella. The pretensions of this lady to 
the throne had evidently become an object with specu- 
lating politicians; and perhaps it was to withdraw her- 
self from the embarrassments into which she was 
thrown, that, according to De Thou, she intended to 
marry ason of the Earl of Northumberland; but to 
the jealous terrors of Elizabeth, an English Earl was 
not an object of less magnitude than a Scotch Duke. 
This is the third shadowy husband. 

When James the First ascended the English throne, 
there existed an anti-Scottish party. Hardly had the 
northern monarch entered into the “‘ Land of Promise,” 
when his southern throne was shaken by a foolish 
plot, which one writer calls ‘‘a state riddle;” it in- 
volved Rawleigh, and unexpectedly the lady Arabella. 
The Scottish monarch was to be got rid of, and Ara- 
bella was to be crowned. Some of these silly conspi- 
rators having written to her, requesting letters to be 
addressed to the King of Spain, she laughed at the 
letter she received, and sent it to the King. Thus for 
a second time was Arabella to have been Queen of 
England. This occurred in 1603, but was followed by 
no harsh measures from James the First. 

In the following year, 1604, I have discovered that 
for the third time the lady was offered acrown! “A 
great ambassador is coming from the King of Poland, 
whose chief errand is to demand my Lady Arabella in 
marriage for his master. So may your princess of the 
blood grow a great queen, and then we shall be safe 
from the dunger of missuperscribing letters.’* This 
last passage seems to allude to something. What is 
meant of the danger of superscribing etters ?” 

If this royal offer were made, it was certainly for- 
bidden. Can we imagine the refusal to have come from 
the lady, who, we shall see, seven years afterwards, 
complained that the king had neglected her, in not pro- 
viding her with a suitable match? It was this very 
time that one of those butterflies, who quiver on the 
fair flowers of a court, writes that “‘ My Lady Arabella 
spends her time in lecture reading, &c., and she will 
not hear of marriage. Indirectly there were speeches 
used in the recommendation of Count Maurice, who 
pretended to be Duke of Guildres. I dare not attempt 
her.”+ Here we find another princely match proposed. 
Thus far, to the Lady Arabella, crowns and husbands 
were like a fairy banquet seen at moonlight, opening on 
her sight, impalpable and vanishing at the moment of 
approach. 

Arabella, from certain circumstances, was dependant 
on the king’s bounty, which flowed very unequally ; 
often reduced to great personal distress, we find by her 
letters, “that “she prayed for present money, though 
it should not be annually.” I have discovered that 
James at length granted her a pension. The royal 
favours, however, were probably limited to her good 
behaviour.t 

From 1604 to 1608, is a period which forms a blank 
leaf in the story of Arabella. In this last year this un- 
fortunate lady had again fallen out of favour, and, as 
usual, the cause was mysterious, and not known even 
to the writer.. Chamberlain, in a letter to Sir Ralph 
Winwood, mentions, “The Lady Arabella’s business, 
whatsoever it was, is ended, and she restored to her 
former places and graces. The king gave her a cup- 
board of plate, better than 200/., for a new year’s gift, 
and 1000 marks to pay her debts, besides some yearly 
addition to her maintenance, want being thought the 
chiefest cause of her discontentment, though she be not 
altogether free from suspicion of being collapsed.’’§ 
Another mysterious expression which would seem to 
allude either to politics or religion ; but the fact appears 
by another writer to have been a discovery of a new 
project of marriage without the king’s consent. This 
person of her choice is not named ; and it was to divert 
her mind from the too constant object of her thoughts, 
that James, after a severe reprimand, had invited her to 
partake of the festivities of the court, in that season of 
revelry and reconciliation. 

We now approach that event of the Lady Arabella’s 
life, which reads like a romantic fiction, the catastro- 
phe, too, is formed by the Aristotelian canon; for its 
misery, its pathos, and its terror, even romantic fiction 
has not exceeded ! 

It is probable that the king, from some political mo- 
tive, had decided that the Lady Arabella should lead a 
single life; but such wise purposes frequently meet 
with cross ones; and it happened that no woman was 
ever more solicited to the conjugal state, or seems to 
have been so little averse to it. Every noble youth, 


* This manuscript letter from William, Earl of Pembroke, to 
Gilbert, Earl of Shrewsbury, is dated from Hampton Court, 
Oct. 3, 1604. Sloane MSS. 4161. 

+ Lodge’s Illustrations of British History, iii. 286. It is cu- 
rious to observe, that this letter, by W. Fowler, is dated on the 
same day as the manuscript letter I have just quoted, and is di. 
rected to the same Ear! of ury; so that the Earl must 
have received, in one day, ts of two diff projects of 
marriage for his niece ! shows how muchArabella engaged 
the designs of foreigners and natives. Will Fowler was a rhym- 
ing and fantastical secretary to the queen of James the First. 

+ Two letters of Arabella, on distress of money, are preserved 
by Ballard. The di y of a pension I made in Sir Julius 
Cwsar’s manuscript, where one is mentioned of 1,600/. to the 
lady Arabella. Sloane MSS., 4160. 

Mr. Lodge has shown that the king once granted her the duty 
on oats, 








$ Yiawood’s Memorials, vol. iii., 117-119. 


who sighed for distinction, ambitioned the notice of 
the Lady Arabella; and she was so frequently con- 
triving a marriage for herself, that a courtier of that: 
day writing to another, observes, “ these affectations of 
marriage in her do give some advantage to the world 
of impairing the reputation of her constant and virtuous 
disposition.”’* 

The revels of Christmas had hardly closed, when the 
lady Arabella forgot that she had been forgiven, and 
again relapsed into her old infirmity. She renewed a 
connexion, which had commenced in childhood, with 
Mr. William Seymour, the second son of Lord Beau- 
champ, and grandson to the Earl of Hertford. His 
character has been finely described by Clarendon; he 
loved his studies and his repose; but when the civil 
wars broke out, he closed his volumes and drew his 
sword, and was both an active and a skilful general. 
Charles the First created him Marquis of Hertford, 
and governor of the prince; he lived to the Restora- 
tion, and Charles the Second restored him to the duke- 
dom of Somerset. 

This treaty of marriage was detected in February, 
1809, and the parties summoned before the privy coun- 
cil. Seymour was particularly censured for daring to 
ally himself with the royal blood, although that blood 
was running in his ownveins. In a manuscript letter 
which I have discovered, Seymour addressed the lords 
of the privy council. The style is humble ; the plea to 
excuse his intended marriage is, that being but “a 
younger brother, and sensible of mine own good, 
unknown to the world, of mean estate, not born to 
challenge anything by my birthright, and therefore my 
fortunes to be raised by mine own endeavour, and as 
she is a lady of great honour and virtue, and, as I 
thought, of great means, I did plainly and honestly en- 
deavour lawfully to gain her in marriage.” There is 
nothing romantic in this apology, in which Seymour 
describes himself as a fortune-hunter ! which, however, 
was probably done to cover his undoubted affection for 
Arabella, whom he had early known. He says, that 
“he conceived that this noble lady might, without 
offence, make the choice of any subject within this 
kingdom ; which conceit was begotten in me upon 
a general report, after her ladyship’s dast being called 
before your lordships ;+—that it might be.” He tells 
the story of this ancient wooing—“ I boldly intruded 
myself into her ladyship’s chamber in the court on 
Candlemass day last, at what time I imparted my desire 
unto her, which was entertained, but with this caution 
on either part, that both of us resolved not to proceed 
to any final conclusion, without his majesty’s most 
gracious favour first obtained. And this was our first 
meeting! After that we had a second meeting at Mr. 
Brigg’s house in Fleet-street, and then a third at Mr. 
Baynton’s, at both which we had the like conference and 
resolution as before.” He assures their lordships that 
both of them had never intended marriage without his 
majesty’s approbation.} 

But love laughs at privy-councils and the grave pro- 
mises made by two frightened lovers. The parties 
were secretly married, which was discovered about 
July in the following year. They were then sepa- 
rately confined, the lady at the house of Sir. Thomas 
Parry, at Lambeth, and Seymour in the Tower, for “ his 
contempt in marrying a lady of the royal family without 
the king’s leave.” 

This, their first confinement, was not rigorous; the 
lady walked in her garden, and the lover was prisoner 
at large inthe Tower. The writer in the Biographia 
Britannica observes, “that some intercourse they 
had by letters, which, after a time was discovered.” 
In this history of love there might be precious docu- 
ments, and in the library at Long-leat, these love- 
epistles, or perhaps this volume, may yet lie unread in 
a corner.§ Arabella’s epistolary talent was not vul- 
gar: Dr. Montford, in a manuscript letter, describes 
one of those effusions which Arabella addressed to the 
king. “This letter was penned by her in the best 
terms, as she can do right well. It was often read 
without offence, nay it was even commended by his 
highness, with the applause of prince and council.” 
One of these amatory letters I have recovered. The 
circumstance is domestic, being nothing more at first 
than a very pretty letter on Mr. Seymour having taken 
cold, but, as every love-letter ought, it is not with- 
out a pathetic crescendo; the tearing away of hearts 
so firmly joined, while, in her solitary imprisonment, 
that he lived and was her own filled her spirit with 
that consciousness which triumphed even over that 
sickly frame su nearly subdued to death. The familiar 
style of James the First’s age may bear comparison 
with our own. I shall give it entire. 


*‘Lapy ARABELLA To Mr. WILLIAM SEYMOUR. 
“ Sir, 

“T am exceeding sorry to hear you have not been 
well. I pray you let me know truly how you do, 
and what was the cause of it. I am not satisfied with 
the reason Smith gives for it; but if it be a cold, I will 
impute it to some sympathy betwixt us, having myself 
gotten a swollen cheek at the same time with a cold. 
For God’s sake, let not your grief of mind work upon 


* Ibid, vol. iii., 119. 

+ This evidently alludes to the gentleman whose name 
appears not, which occasioned Arabella to incur the king’s dis- 
pleasure before Christmas; the Lady Arabella, it is quite clear, 
was resclvedly bent on marrying herself. 

t Harl. MSS, 7003. 

§ It is on record that at Long-leat, the seat of the Marquis of 
Bath, certain papers of Arabella are preserved. 1 leave to the 
noble owner the pleasure of the research, 


your body. You may,see by me what incon 
it will bring one to; and no fortune, I assure You, 
daunts me so much as that weakness of body I fing in ’ 
myself; for si nous vivons lage d’un veau, as Maret 
says, we may, by God’s grace be happier than we look 
for, in being suffered to enjoy ourself with his mg. 
jesty’s favour. But if we be not able to live toit, |, 
for my part, shall thi:k myself a pattern of misfor 
tune, in enjoying so great a blessing as you, so 
awhile. No separation but that deprives me of 
comfort of you. For wheresoever you be or in 
state soever you are, it sufficeth me you are 
Rachel wept and would not be comforted, 
her children were no more. And that, indeed, ig 
the remediless sorrow, and none else! And, there. 
fore, God bless us from that, and I will hope well 
of the rest, though I see no apparent hope. But] am 
sure God’s book mentioneth many of his children in ag 
great distress, that have done well after, even in thig 
world! I do assure you nothing the state can do with 
me can trouble me so much as this news of your bej 
ill doth ; and you see when I am troubled, I trouble 
you with tedious kindness ; for so I think you will ap. 
count so long a letter, yourself not having written tg 
me this good while so much as how you do. B 
sweet sir, I speak not this to trouble you with writj 
but when you please. Be well, and I shall account 
myself happy in being 

“Your faithful loving wife, 

“ Ars. S.” * 


In examining the manuscripts of this lady, the de. 
fect of dates must be supplied by our sagacity, The 
following “‘ petition,” as she calls it, addressed to the 
king in defence of her secret marriage, must have beep 
written at this time. She remonstrates with the ki 
for what she calls his neglect of her; and while she 
fears to be violently separated from her husband, she 
asserts her cause with a firm and noble spirit, which 
was afterwards too severely tried! 


litte 
the 
what 
! 


“TO THE KING. 
* May it please your most excellent Majesty, 


“T do most heartily lament my hard fortune that] 
should offend your Majesty the least, especially in that 
whereby I have long desired to merit of your Majesty, 
as appeared before your Majesty was my sovereign, 
And though your Majesty’s neglect of me, my good 
liking of this gentleman that is my husband, and my 
fortune, drew me to a contract before I acquainted your 
Majesty, I humbly beseech your Majesty to consider 
how impossible it was for me to imagine it would hk 
offensive to your Majesty, having few days before given 
me your royal consent fo bestow myself on any subject of 
your Majesty’s (which likewise your Majesty had done 
long since). Besides, never having been prohibited 
any, or spoken to for any, in this land, by your Majesty, 
these seven years that I have lived in your Majesty's 
house, I could not conceive that your Majesty regarded 
my marriage at all; whereas if your Majesty had vouch- 
safed to tell me your mind, and accept the freewil 
offering of my obedience, I would not have offended 
your Majesty, of whose gracious goodness I presume 9 
much, that if it were now as convenient in a worldly re. 
spect, as malice make it seem to separate us, whom God 
hath joined, your Majesty would not do evil that good 
might come thereof, nor make me, that have the honour 
to be so near your Majesty in blood, the first precedent 
that ever was, though our princes may have left somem =‘ 
little imitable, for so good and gracious a king as your 
Majesty, as David’s dealing with Uriah. But I assure 
myself, if it please your Majesty in your own wisdom 
to consider thoroughly of my cause, there will no solid 
reason appear to debar me of justice and your princely 
favour, which I will endeavour to deserve whilst I 
breathe.” 

It is indorsed, ‘‘ A copy of my petition to the King’s 
Majesty.” In another she implores that “ If the neces- 
sity of my state and fortune, together with my weak- 
ness, have caused me to do somewhat not pleasing to 
your Majesty, let it all be covered with the shadow of 
your royal benignity.” _Again, in another petition, she 
writes— 

“Touching the offence for which I am now punished, 
I most humbly beseech your Majesty, in your most, 
princely wisdom and judgment, to consider in what’ 
miserable state I had been, if I had taken any other 
course than I did; for my own conscience witnessing 
before God that I was then the wife of him that now! 
am, I could never have matched any other man, but to 
have lived all the days of my life as a harlot, which your 
Majesty would have abhorred in any (how otherwise 
unfortunate soever) to have any drop of your Majesty's 
blood in them.” 

I find a letter of Lady Jane Drummond, in reply t 
this or another petition, which Lady Drummond had 
given the queen to present to his Majesty. It was to 
learn the cause of Arabella’s confinement. The pithy 
expression of James the First is characteristic of the 
monarch ; and the solemn forebodings of Lady Drum- 
mond, who appears to have been a lady of excellent 
judgment, showed, by the fate of Arabella, how they 
were true.” 


“Lapy JANE Drummonp To LApY ARABELLA, 
“ Answering her prayer, to know the cause of her 
confinement. 


“This day her Majesty hath seen your ladyship’s 
letter. Her Majesty says, that when she gave yous 


* Ilarl, MSS. 7003, 
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’s petition to his Majesty, he did take it well 


eo put gave no other answer than that ye had 
eaten of 


the forbidden tree. This was all her Majesty 
ded me to say to your ladyship in this pur- 

- but withal did remember her kindly to your 
jadyship, and sent you this little token in witness of 
the continuance of her Majesty’s favour to your lady- 
ship. Now, where your ladyship desires me to deal 
openly and freely with you, I protest I can say nothing 
on knowledge, for I never spoke to any of that pur- 

but to the queen; but the wisdom of this state, 
with the example how some of your quality in the like 
case has been used, makes me fear that ye shall not find 
go easy end to your troubles as ye expect or I wish.” 

In return, Lady Arabella expresses her grateful 
thanks—presents he majesty with “this piece of my 
work, to accept in remembrance of the poor prisoner 
that wrought them, in hopes her royal hands will 
youchsafe to wear them, which till I have the honor to 
kiss, I shall live in a great deal of sorrow. Her case,” 
she adds, “‘could be compared to no other she ever 
heard of, resembling no other.” Arabella, like the 
Queen of Scots, beguiled the hours of imprisonment 
by works of embroidery; for in sending a present of 
this kind to Sir Andrew Sinclair to be presented to the 
Queen, she thanks him for “ vouchsafing to descend to 
those petty offices to take care even of these womanish 
toys, for her whose serious mind must invent some re- 
laxation.” 

The secret correspondence of Arabella and Seymour 
was discovered, and was followed by a sad scene. It 
must have been now that the king resolved to consign 
this unhappy lady to the strictest care of the Bishop of 
Durham. Lady Arabella was so subdued at this dis- 
tant separation, that she gave way to all the wildness 
of despair ; she fell suddenly ill, and could not travel 
but in a litter, and with a physician. In her way to 
Durham, she was so greatly disquieted in the first few 
miles of her uneasy and troublesome journey, that they 
could proceed no further than to Highgate. The phy- 
sician returned to town to report her state, and de- 
clared that she was assuredly very weak, her pulse dull 
and melancholy, and very irregular; her countenance 
very heavy, pale, and wan; and though free from 
fever, he declared her in no case fit for travel. ‘The King 
observed, “It .is enough to make any sound man 
sick to be carried in a bed in that manner she is; much 
more for her whose impatient and unquiet spirit heapeth 
upon herself far greater indisposition of body than other- 
wise she would have.” His resolution, however, was, 
that she should proceed to Durham if he were king!’ 
“ We answered,” replied the doctor, ‘‘ that we made no 
doubt of her obedience.” ‘Obedience is that re- 
quired,” replied the king, “ which being performed, I 
will do more for her than she expected.”’* 

The king, however, with his usual indulgence, ap- 
pears to have consented that Lady Arabella should re- 
main for a month at Highgate, in confinement, till she 
had sufficiently recovered to proceed to Durham, where 
the bishop posted, unaccompanied by his charge, to 
await her reception, and to the great relief of the friends 
of the lady, who hoped she was still within the reach of 
their cares, or of the royal favour. 

Asecond month’s delay was granted, in consequence 
of that letter which we have before noticed as so im- 
pressive and so elegant, that it was commended by the 
King, and applauded by Prince Henry and his council. 

But the day of her departure hastened, and the Lady 
Arabella betrayed no symptom of her first despair. She 


- Openly declared her resignation to her fate, and showed 


her obedient willingness, by being even over-careful in 
little preparations to make easy a long journey. Such 
tender grief had won over the hearts of her keepers, 
who could not but sympathise with a princess whose 
love, holy and, wedded too, was crossed only by the 
tyranny of statesmen. But Arabella had not within 
that tranquillity with which she had lulled her 
keepers. She and Seymour had concerted a flight, as 
bold in its plot, and as beautifully wild, as any recorded 
in romantic story. The day preceding her departure, 
Arabella found it not difficult to persuade a female at- 
tendant to consent that she would suffer her to pay a 
last visit to her husband, and to wait for her return at 
an appointed hour. More solicitous for the happiness 
of jovers than for the repose of kings, this attendant, in 
utter simplicity, or with generous sympathy, assisted 
the Lady Arabella in dressing her in one of the most 
elaborate disguisings. ‘‘She drew a pair of large French- 
fashioned hose or trowsers over her petticoats ; put on 
&wan’s doublet or coat; a peruke such as men wore, 
whoselonzlocks covered her own ringlets; a black hat, a 
cloak, russet boots with red tops, and a rapier by 

her side.” Thus accoutred, the Lady Arabella stole out 
with a gentleman about three o’clock in the afternoon. 
She had only proceeded a mile and a half, when they 
stopped at a poor inn, where one of her confederates 
Was waiting with horses, yet she was so sick and faint, 
that the ostler, who held her stirrup, observed, that 
“the gentleman could hardly hold out to London.” 
She recruited her spirits. By riding ; the blood mantled 
in her face ; and at six,o’clock our sick lover reached 
Blackwall, where a boat and servants were waiting. 
The watermen were at first ordered to Woolwich ; there 
were desired to push on to Gravesend; then to 
bury, where, complaining of fatigue, they landed to 
refresh ; but, tempted by their fright, they reached 
At the break of morn, they discovered a French 


* These particulars I derive from the manuscript letters among 
papers of Arabella Stuart. Har. MSS, 7003, 


terror so unreasonable as it seems. 


vessel riding there to receive the lady ; but as Seymour 
had not yetl arrived, Arabella was desirous to lie at 
anchor for her lord, conscious that he would not fail to 
his appointment. If he indeed had been prevented in 
his escape, she herself cared not to preserve the free- 
dom she now possessed ; but her attendants, aware of 
the danger of being overtaken by a king’s ship, over- 
ruled her wishes, and hoisted sail, which occasioned so 
fatal a termination to this romantic adventure. Sey- 
mour, indeed, had escaped from the Tower ; he had left 
his servant watching at the door, to warn all visitors 
not to disturb his master, who lay ill of a raging tooth- 
ache, while Seymour in disguise stole away alone, fol- 
lowing a cart which had just brought wood to his apart- 
ment. He passed the warders ; he reached the wharf, 
and found his confidential man waiting with a boat ; and 
he arrived at Lee. The time pressed; the waves were 
rising ; Arabella was not there ; but in the distance he 
descried a vessel. Hiring a fisherman to take him on 
board, to his grief, on hailing it, he discovered that it 
was not the French vessel charged with his Arabella. 
In despajy and confusion he found another ship from 
Newcastle, which for a good sum altered its course, and 
landed him in Flanders. In the meanwhile, the escape 
of Arabella was first known to government ; and the hot 
alarm which spread may seem ludicrous to us. The 
political consequences attached to the union, and the 
flight of these two doves from their cotes, shook with 
consternation the grey owls of the cabinet, more par- 
ticularly the Scotch party, who, in their terror, paral- 
leled it with the gunpowder treason ; and some political 
danger must have impended, at least in their imagina- 
tion, for Prince Henry partook of this cabinet panic. 

Confusion and alarm prevailed at court; couriers 
were despatched swifter than the winds wafted the 
unhappy Arabella, and all was hurry in the sea-ports. 
They sent to the Tower to warn the Lieutenant to be 
doubly vigilant over Seymour, who, to his surprise, 
discovered that his prisoner had ceased to be so for 
several hours. James at first was for issuing a pro- 
clamation in a style so angry and vindictive, that it 
required the moderation of Cecil to preserve the dignity 
while he concealed the terror of his Majesty. By the 
admiral’s detail of his impetuous movements, he seemed 
in pursuit of an enemy’s fleet; for the courier is urged, 
and the post-masters are roused by a superscription, 
which warned them of the eventful despatch: ‘‘ Haste, 
haste, post haste! Haste for your life! your life!’’* 
The family of the Seymours were in a state of distrac- 
tion; and a letter from Mr. Francis Seymour to his 
grandfather the Earl of Hertford, residing then at his 
seat far remote from t he capital, to acquaint him of the 
escape of his brother and the lady, still bears to pos- 
terity a remarkable evidence of the trepidations and 
consternation of the old earl: it arrived in the middle 
of the night, accompanied by a summons to attend the 
privy council. In the perusal of a letter written in a small 
hand, and filling more than two folio pages, such was 
his agitation, that in holding the taper he must have 
burnt what he probably had not heard; the letter is 
scorched, and the flame has perforated it in so criti- 
cal a part, that the poor old earl journeyed to town in 
a state of uncertainty and confusion. Nor was his 
Treason had been 
a political calamity with the Seymours. Their pro- 
genitor, the Duke of Somerset the protector, had found 
that “‘all his honors,” as Frankland strangely expresses 
it, ‘“‘had helped him too forward to hop headless.” 
Henry, Elizabeth, and James, savs the same writer, 
considered that it was needful, as indeed in all soverign- 
ties, that those who were near the crown “should be 
narrowly looked into for marriage.” 

But we have left the Lady Arabella alone and mourn- 
ful on the seas, not praying for favourable gales to 
convey her away, but still imploring her attendants to 
linger for her Seymour; still straining her eyes to the 
point of the horizon for some speck which might give 
a hope of the approach of the boat freighted with all 
her love. Alas! never more was Arabella to cast a 
single look on her lover and her husband! She was 
overtaken by a pink in the king’s service, in Calais 
roads; and now she declared that she cared not to be 
brought back again to her imprisonment, should Sey- 
mour escape, whose safety was dearest to her! 

The life of the urhappy, the melancholy, and the 
distracted Arabella Stuart is now to close in an im- 
prisonment, with lasted only four years; for her con- 
‘stitutional delicacy, her rooted sorrow, and the violence 
of her feelings, sunk beneath the hopelessness of her 
situation, and a secret resolution in her mind to 
refuse the aid of her physicians, and to wear away the 
faster if she could, the feeble remains of life. But who 
shall paint the emotions of a mind which so much 
grief, and so much love, and distraction itself, equally 
possessed ? 

What passed in that dreadful imprisonment cannot 
perhaps be recovered for authentic history ; but enough 
is known ; that her mind grew impaired, that she finally 
lost her reason, and if the duration of her imprison- 
ment was short, it was only terminated by her death. 
Some loose effusions, often began and never ended, 
written and erased, incoherent and rational, yet remain 
in the fragments of her papers. Ina letter she proposed 


* “This emphatic injunction,” observed a friend, ‘‘would be 
effective when the messenger could read ; ‘‘but in a letter written 
bythe Earl of Essex about the year 1597, to the Lord High Admi- 
ral at Plymouth, I have seen added to the words “haste, hast, 
hast for lyfe!” the expressive symbol of a gallows prepared with 
a halter,which could not be well misunderstood by the most illite. 
rate of Rercuries. 


addressing to Viscount Fenton, to implore for her his 
majesty’s favour again, she says, ‘“‘ Good my lord, con- 
sider the fault cannot be uncommitted; neither can any 
more be required of any earthly creature but confession 
and most humble submission.” In a paragraph she 
had written, but crossed out, it seems that a present of 
her work had been refused by the king, and that she 
had no one about her whom she might trust. 

“ Help will come too late; and be assured that 
neither physician nor other, but whom I think good, 
shall come about me while I live, till I have his ma- 
jesty’s favour, without which I desire not to live. And 
if you remember of old, I dare die, so 1 be not guilty of 
my own death, and oppress others with my ruin too, 
if there be no other way, as God forbid, to whom I 
commit you; and rest as assuredly as heretofore, if you 
will be the same to me, 

* Your lordship’s faithful friend 
WA. 6” 

That she had frequently meditated on suicide ap- 
pears by another letter “T could not be so unchris- 
tian as to be the cause of my own death. Consider 
what the world would conceive if I should be violently 
enforced to do it.” 

One fragment we may save as an evidence of her 
utter ‘wretchedness. 

“ In all humility, the most wretched and unfortunate 
creature that ever lived, prostrates itselfe at the feet of 
the most merciful king that ever was, desiring nothing 
but mercy and favour, not being more afflicted for any- 
thing that for the losse of that which hath binne this 
long time the onely comfort it had in the world, and 
which, if it weare to do again, I would not avventure 
the losse for any other worldly comfort; mercy it is I 
desire, and that for God’s sake !” 

Such is the history of the Lady Arabella, who from 
some circumstance not sufficiently opened to us, was 
an important personage, designed by others, at least, 
to play a high character in the political drama. Thrice 
selected as a queen; but the consciousness of royalty 
was only left ir her veins while she lived in the poverty 
of dependence. Many gallant spirits aspired after her 
hand, but when her heart secretly selected one beloved, 
it was for ever deprived of domestic happiness! She 
is said not to have been beautiful, and to have been 
beautiful; and her very portrait, ambiguous as her 
life, is neither one nor the other. She is said to have 
been a poetess, and not a single verse substantiates her 
claim to the laurel. She is said not to have been re- 
markable for her intellectual accomplishments, yet I 
have found a Latin letter of her composition in her 
manuscripts. The materials of her life are so scanty 
that it cannot be written, and yet we have sufficient 
reason to believe that it would be as pathetic as it 
would be extraordinary, could we narrate its involved 
incidents, and paint forth her delirious feelings. Ac- 
quainted rather with her conduct than with her cha- 
racter, for us the Lady Arabella has no palpable histo- 
rical existence ; and we perceive rather her shadow 
than herself! A writer of romance might render her 
one of those interesting personages whose griefs have 
been deepened by their royalty, and whose adventures 
touched with the warm hues of love and distraction, 
closed at the bars of her prison gate; a sad example of 
a female victim to the state! 





Through one dim lattice, fring’d with ivy round, 
Successive suns a languid radiance threw, 

To paint how fierce her angry guardian frown’d, 
To mark how fast her waning beauty flew |” 


Seymour, who was afterwards permitted to retuyp, 
distinguished himself by his loyalty through three suc- 
cessive reigns, and retained his romantic passion for 
the lady of his first affections ; for he called the daugh- 
ter he had by his second lady, by the ever-beloved 
name of ARABELLA STUART. 


—a—— 


JOHN BUNCLE. 


ABSTRACT OF THE “LIFE OF JOHN BUNCLE, ESQ. CON- 
TAINING VARIOUS OBSERVATIONS AND REFLECTIONS 
MADE IN SEVERAL PARTS OF THE WORLD, AND MANY 
EXTRAORDINARY RELATIONS.” 


Tuomas Amory, the son of a barrister and man of 
property, and author of this curious production, was 
an eccentric and singular man ni his own person. He 
resided, about the year 1757, in Orchard-street, West- 
minster, at which time it was ascertained that he had 
a wife; but very little else of him is known, except 
that his appearance, as well as character, though both 
those of a gentleman, were extraordinary; and that 
after a recluse literary life, he died in 1789, at the great 
age of 97. In Buncle he is supposed to have drawn a 
portrait of himself; and an idealism more robust with 
materialities does not exist. Buncle is a most strange 
mixture of vehement unitarianism in faith, liberality 
in ordinary judgment, and jovial selfishness in practice. 
He is a liberal, bigoted, whimsical lawful sensualist. 
Animal pleasure is his dearest object; the law his 
warrant for it; grief a business that must be attended 
to. A wife is the crowning desire.of his conscience ; 
but as his fancy is to settle matters with conscience, a 
series of good fortunes of a very peculiar description 
(that is to say, the loss of seven wives in succession ! !) 
enables him to be a kind of innocent Henry the 
Eighth. He argues a lady into the sacred condition of 
marriage, spends a delightful season with her, she dies 
in the very nick of time, and he studies as hard as he 
can to grieve for a while, in order that he may justify 
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kimself all the sooner in taking another. This is the 
reguler process for the whole seven ! With amazing 
animal spirits, iron strength, little imagination, and a 
relishing gusto, he is an amusing and lively narrator, 
without jnteresting our sympathy in the least, except 
in the relish with which he eats, drinks, and makes 
matrimony. The work is in many volumes, crowded 
with all kinds of extraneous matter; but the perusal 
of which will amply repay all who have not time er 
patience for the larger work, of which our abstract is 
a still smaller specimen. 

At College, John Buncle, according to his plan of 
making the most of his time in every thing, devoted 
his. entire energies to academical studies. The first 
book that fell into his hands was Locke on the Under- 
standing, upon the principles of which he made a rigid 
scrutiny of his own powers. 

“ After this I began to study the first principles of 
things . ° I was satisfied that whatever 
the order of the worid produces, is in the main, both 
just and good; and consequently that we ought in the 
best manner to support whatever hardships are to be 
endured for virtue’s sake: that acquiescence, and com- 
placency, without respect to accident and injuries, 
ought to be our duty under a perfect administration ; 
and with benignity and constancy we must ever act, 
from a settled persuasion, that all things are framed 
and governed by a universal mind.” 

He became deeply versed in cosmography; mathe- 
matics, history, ethics,—and studied with earnest at- 
tention the writings of the old philosophers; appro- 
priating every Sunday to the study of revealed religion. 
Fortified by a happy temper, a robust constitution, a 
determined reliance on the wisdom of Providence, and 
a dogma from the old writers for every mischance, 
our optimist sits himself down with a hearty relish to 
the feast of life. ‘‘ On the glorious first of August,”’ Mr. 
Buncle sets out with his gun and dog to “ wander over 
the pleasant country.” The weather is charming, the 
game plentiful. In the course of his wandering, he 
lights upon a beautiful garden ina valley. “‘ Finding one 
of the garden doors left open, I entered iminediately, 
and to screen myself from the scorching beams of the 
sun, got into an embowered alley, that led me to a 
large fountain in a ring or circular opening, and from 
thence, by a gradual, easy, shady ascent, to a semi- 
circular amphitheatre of evergreens that was charm- 
ing to behold. In this were several seats for ease, 
repast, or retirement, and at each end of it a rotunda, 
ortemple, of the Ionic order. One of them was con- 
verted into a grotto, or shell house, in which a polite- 
ness of fancy had ,roduced and blended the greatest 
beauties of nature and decoration. The other was a 
library filled with the finest books, and a great variety 
of mathematical iustruments. Here I saw Miss Noel 
sitting, and so intent on writing, that she did not take 
any notice of me, as I stood at the window, in astonish- 
ment looking at the things before me, and especially 
at the amazing beauty of her face, and the splendour of 
her eyes, as she raised them now and then from the 
paper she wrote on, to look in a book that lay open upon 
a small desk before her. The whole scene was so very 
uncommon and se amazing, that I thought myself, for 
awhile, on some spot of magic ground, and almost 
doubted the reality of what my eyes beheld; till Miss 
Noel, by accident, looked full at me, and then came 
forward to the open window, to know whom I wanted. 
Before I could answer, I found a venerable old gentle- 
man standing by my side.” Buncle explains that cu- 
riosity and hunger led him to the house. 

“* Tf this be the case,’ says the good old man, ‘ you 
are welcome, sir, to Eden-park, and you shall soon have 
the best breakfast our house affords.’ Upon this Mr. 
Noel brought me into his house, and the lovely Har- 
riet made tea for me, and had such plenty of fine cream, 
and extraordinary bread and butter set before me, that 
I breakfasted with uncommon pleasure. The honour 
and happiness of her company rendered the repast quite 
delightful. There was a civility so very great in her 
manner, and a social goodness so charming in her talk 
and temper, that it was unspeakable delight to sit at 
taiJe with her.” 

Miss Noel he finds so wonderful an assemblage of 
beauty, acecmplishments, and learning, that he is rap- 
turously amazed; and in the arts and sweets of erudi- 
tion and theological controversy they pass their time 
till the period fixed for their marriage. 

“ This world is a series of visionary scenes, and con- 
tains so little solid, lasting felicity, as I have found it, 
that I cannvt call life more than a deception; and as 
Swift says, he is the happiest man, who is best deceived. 
When I thought myself within a fortnight of being 
married to Miss Noel, and of being thereby made as 
completely happy in every respect as it was possible for 
a mortal man to be, the small pox stepped in, and in 
seven days time reduced the finest human frame in the 
universe to the most hideous and offensive block. The 
most amiable of human creatures mortified all over, 
and became a spectacle the most hideous and unbear- 
able. This broke her father’s heart in a month’s time, 
aig paradise I had in view sunk into everlasting 
night.” 

Having suffered this disappointment, Mr. Buncle 
returns to Dublin to see his father. He finds him mar- 
ried to his maid-servant, and his indulgence for her, 
and a nephew she had brought into the house, is un- 
bounded. “ Money, clothes, servants, horses, dogs, and 
all things he could fancy, were given him in abundance; 
and to piease the basest of women, and the most cruel 


step-mother that ever ill-luck inspired to make the son 
of another woman miserable, I was denied* almost 
everything. The fine ailowance I had at the univer- 
sity was taken from me. * * * * 

“Nor was this all the hard measures I received; I was 
ordered by my father to become the young man’s pre- 
ceptor; to spend my precious time in teaching this 
youngster, and in labouring to make the little despicable 
dunce’a scholar. All this was more than I could bear. 
My life became insupportable, and I resolved to range 
even the wilds of Africa, if nothing better offered, rather 
than live a miserable slave under the cruel tyranny 
of those unrelenting oppressors. Indeed, it was im- 
possible for me to stay at home, for my father took no 
notice of me, and my mother-in-law and the boy did 
all they could invent to render my life miserable.” 

He proceeds to England. On the passage he is lucky 
enough to render assistance to a very charming young 
lady a (a fellow-passenger). On landing they cannot 
speedily determine to separate. 

“Miss Mefmoth and I continued at the Talbot for 
three weeks ; and during that time, breakfasted, dined, 
and supped together. Except the hours of sleep we 
were scarcely from each other. We walked out toge- 
ther every day for hours, conversed, sometimes went to 
cards, and often she sung while I played my flute. 
With the greatest civility, and the most exact good 
manners, we were as intimate as if we had been ac- 
quainted for ages, and we found a satisfaction in each 
other’s company, as great as lovers generally experience ; 
yet not so much as one syllable of the passion was 
mentioned; not the least hint of love on either side was 
given, wLile we stayed at Whitehaven, and I believe 
neither of us had a thought of it. It was a friendship 
the most pure and exalted, that commenced at my 
saving her life in the manner I have related, and by 
some strange kind of magic, our notions and inclinations, 
tempers and sentiments, had acquired such a sameness 
in a few days, that we seemed as two spiritual Socias, 
or duplicates of each other’s mind. Body was quite 
out of the case, though this lady had an extravagance 
of beauty. My sole delight was that fine perception 
which shed a lustre on her outward charms. How 
long this state of things would have lasted, had we 
continued more time together, and had the image of 
the late Miss Noel been more effaced, or worn out of 
the sensorium of my head, I cannot say; but while it 
did last, there could be nothing more strange than to 
see two young people of different sexes, in the highest 
spirits and most confirmed health, live together for 
twenty-one days, perfectly pleased with each other, 
entirely at their own disposal, and as to fortune, having 
abundantly enough between them both, for comfortable 
life, and yet never utter one word, nor give a look, that 
could be construed into a declaration of the passion, or 
a tendency towards a more intimate union; to com- 
plete that connexion which nature and Providence re- 
quire of beings circumstanced as we were. This was 
very strange. Till the clock struck twelve every night 
we sat up, and talked of a variety of things, from the 
Bibles down to the clouds of Aristophanes, and from 
the comedies and tragedies of Greece and Rome to the 
Minerva of Sanctius and Hickes’s Northern Thesaurus. 
Instead of Venus or any of her court, our conversations 
would often be on the morals of Cicero, his academies, 
and De Finibus ; on the English or the Roman History, 
Shakespeare’s scenes of nature, or maps of life; whether 
the GEdipus or the Electra of Sophocles was the best 
tragedy; and the scenes in which Plautus and Terence 
most excelled. Like two critics, or two grammarians, 
antiquaries, historians, or philosophers, would we pass 
the evening with the greatest cheerftilness and delight.” 

He does not part from Miss Melmouth without a 
promise to meet her again. He sets out for Yorkshire 
to seek the friendship and assistance of Charles Turner. 
“ Having thus lost my charming companion, I travelled 
into a vast valley, enclosed by mountains whose tops 
were above the clouds, and soon came into a country 
that is wilder than the Campagna of Rome, or the un- 
cultivated vales of the Alps or Appennines. Warm 
with a classical enthusiasm, I journeyed on, and with 
fancy’s eye beheld the rural divinities, in those sacred 
woods and groves which shade the sides of many of 
the vast surrounding fells, and the shores and promon- 
tories of many lovely lakes and bright running streams. 
For several hours I travelled over mountains tremen- 
dous to behold, and through vales the finest in the 
world. Not a man nor a house could I see in eight 
hours time; but towards five in the afternoon, there 
appeared at the foot of a hill a delightfully-situated 
cottage that was half covered with trees, and stood by 
the side of a large falling stream; a vale extended 
from the south to the door, that ‘was terminated with 
rocks and precipices on precipices, in an amazing point 
of view, and through the flowery ground the water was 
beautifully seen as it wound to a deeper flood at the 
bottom of the vale. Half-a-dozen cows were grazing 
in view; and a few flocks of feeding sheep added to the 
beauties of the scene.” 

In Farmer Price, the owner of the place, he disco- 
vers a schoolfellow; a fellow of most admirable spirit, 
charming wife, and plentiful table. Leaving Price, he 
wanders for a time among the Stainmore Hills. In 
his wanderings he comes upon a delightful grotto, 
which, with some neighbouring cottages, forms the 
habitation of a little female co-operating society, the 
two principal ladies of which are most “ excellent in 
reason, philosophy, and mathematics,” and out-talk 
and out-reason Mr. Buncle in algebra and theology ; 


they cultivate their intellect, garden, and live 


and, accordingly, reason, laugh, and feed entirely 4 f 


Buncle’s admiration. 

He next discovers a pretty hermitage in an ong 
plain like a ring, and, going up to it, finds the fi 
ton of aman. “He lay on a couch in an inward 
without any covering, and the bones were as clean 
white as if they had come from the surgeon’s 
The ants to be sure, had eaten off the flesh. Who 
man was, a paper lying on the table in a strong bor, 
informed me.” It is the skeleton of John O 
most desperate sinner, who, at the age of forty, -s 
penting of his wicked life, gave up all his property to 
the poor, except what was sufficient to provide him 
with this retreat. Of Orton Lodge Buncle takes pos. 
session, and makes it in future his home. After ava. 
riety of adventures, leaping, riding, and tumbj 
about, among the hills of Stainsmore he discovers hig 
friend’s house; but his friend is abroad. A few more 
adventures and again he meets Miss Melmoth, to whom 
he is married. 

“Two years, almost, this fine scene lasted, and du. 
ring that period the business and diversions of our lovely 
retreat, appeared so various and pleasing that it was 
not possible to think a hundred years so spent, in the 
least degree, dull and tedious. Exclusive of books and 
gardening, and the improvement of the farms, we had, 
during the fine season, a thousand charming amuse. 
ments on the mountains, and in the glens and y 
of that sweet silent place. Whole days we woulds 
in fishing, and in some cool grot by the water-side, or 
under an aged tree, on the margin of some beautiful 
stream.”’ 

“ Another of our amusements, during the summers 
bright day, was the pointer and gun, for the black cock, 
the moor cock, and the cook of the wood, which are 
in great plenty on those vast hills. Charlotte was fond 
of this sport, and would walk with me for hours, to 
see me knock down the game; till, late in the evening, 
we would wander over the fells, and then return to our 
clean peaceful little house, to sup as elegantiy on our 
birds as the great could do, and with a harmony and 
unmixed joy they are for ever strangers to. After 
supper, over some little nectared bowl we sweetly chat. 
ted, till it was bedtime ; or I played on ray flute, and 
Charlotte divinely sung.” At the expiration of two 
years death deprived him of his Charlotte. He is for 
a while absorbed in grief, but speedily shakes off useless 
sorrow, locks up his house, and, with his boy O’Fin, 
mounts his horse. “The sun was rising when we 
mounted our horses, and I again went out to 
fortune in the world; not like the Chevalier of La 
Mancha, in hopes of conquering a kingdom, or many. 
ing some great princess; but to see if 1 could find 
another country girl for a wife, and get a little more 
money, as they were the only two things united that 
could secure me from melancholy, and confer real 
happiness. 

He soon meets with another skeleton sitting ina 
library in the middle of the garden. It is the remains 
of a philosopher who thus constituted himself a memen- 
to mori for his friends and relations. With the daughter 
of this skeleton, the illustrious Statia, Mr. Buncle is 
united in holy wedlock. In two years time she is laid 
by the side of Charlotte. “Thus did I become again 
amourner. I sat with my eyes shut for three days; 
but at last called for my horse, to try what air, exer 
cise, and a variety of objects could do.” 

A Miss Cranmer next adorns Orton’s Lodge, but in 
a little more than two years, ‘‘ I laid my Antonia by my 
Charlotte and my Statia, and then rode off”’—to 
Harrowgate. 

We must slip over the fine description of six gentle 
men he meets with at Harrowgate, (a description of 
the most lively gusto) of O’Regan, Lawyer Cock, and 
the beauties he secures from his clutches. Want of 
room curtails our wishes. 

Maria Spence, edmirable in the Arithmetic of fluxtions, 
is the fourth Mrs. Buncle. She dies in six months ofa 
complication of physicians. ‘‘ Having lost my Maria | 
went up to London.” On his way, at a villageinn, he was 
shown into a room where two gentlemen were sitting 
each with a porringer of mutton broth before him. 
“One of them seemed a little consumptive creature 
about four feet six inches high, uncommonly thin, ot 
rather exsiccated to a cuticle. His broth and bread, 
however, he supped up with some relish. He seemed 





to be above three score. The other was a young mal, | 


once very handsome, tall, and strong; but so co 
and weak that he could hardly speak or stir. He 
tempted to get down his broth, but not above a spoom 
ful or two could he swallow. He appeared to bea 
dying man. While I beheld these things with astonish- 
ment, the servant brought in dinner, a pound of rump 
steaks, and a quart of green peas, two cuts of bread,# 
tankard of strong beer, and a pint of port wine. With 
a fine appetite, 1 soon dispatched my mess; and ove 
my wine, to help digestion, began to sing the following 
lines.—” 
* a a * * * 

Miss Turner is his Sfth, and consequently soon ia 
the church-yard. ‘ 

He is introduced to a seventh lady, by Curl, the 
bookseller, but, like his first-love, she is buried 
the marriage takes place. . 

A Miss Fitzgibbon supplies her place for a while, bit 
soon takes her turn in the church-yard. Miss Dut 


however, is not ultimateiy disappointed. The resurrees 
tion men and Dr. Stanville restore her to life: 1 
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makes a wife of his anatomical subject, and 

ently dies that Buncle may fulfil his original 

tions towards her. The lovely Agnes is the last 

Mr. Buncle’s matrimonial speculations. He wanders 

about the world for nine years, and at last, having 

done with hopes and fears for ever, he quietly settles 

himself at Orton Lodge, to moralize and prepare for 
death. 


—— 


FEMALE CONVICTS. 


nom DR. Lano’s “HisToRIcAL AND STATISTICAI 
AccounT oF New SoutTH Wates,” (just published) 
the fullest and best account we have yet seen, the 
work of a zealous and conscientious man, 


Waen a female convict-ship arrives in the harbour, the 
circumstance is duly announced in the Government 
Gazette, and families requiring female servants are in- 
yited to make application according to a prescribed 
form. The applications are generally more numerous 
than the government can meet, and the females are as- 
signed only to reputable families, according to the 
best judgment of the board appointed for the pur- 
Many of them make good servants, and in due 
time get well married—chiefly to emancipated convicts, 
living eithe as agriculturalists in the country or in one 
or other of the various capacities in which the lower 
casses are employed in towns; the colonial govern- 
ment being always willing to grant permission for the 
marriage of a female convict, provided she is either a 
inster or a widow, and provided the intended hus- 
band is a freeman and able to maintain a family. 

It sometimes unfortunately happens, however, that 
the female-convict, who has an opportunity of forming 
an eligible connexion in this way, and thereby acquir- 
ing her immediate liberty, has a husband alive in 
England, or has been imprudent enough to declare 
herself married on her arrival in the colony, under the 
idea that she will be more respected, forsooth, (for 
that is the usual account of the matter,) as a mar- 
ried woman. In such cases, it becomes a matter of 
importance to prove either the death or the non-entity 
of the English husband, and the expedients that are 
resorted to with this view are often highly ingenious. 
About seven years ago, I solemnized a marriage be- 
tween a reputable young man, a native of the colony, and 
a female-convict who had been transported from Pais- 
ley, in the west of Scotland, for some mal-practices 
iu a manufacturing establishment in which she had 
been employed. The young man was a carpenter, and 
it seemed his Scotch wife turned out go much to his 
satisfaction, that his brother was indnced to think se- 
riously of espousing another Scotch female-convict 
who had arrived by the same vessel from the same part 
of Scotland. The brother’s intended was the assigned 
servant of a respectable Scotch family residing near 
Sydney, and was naturally enough desirous of being on 
her own hands, as the wife of a free mechanic who 
could earn from thirty shillings to two pounds sterling 
e-week ; but she had a husband in Paisley, and how 
to get him disposed of was the difficulty, for she had 
duly informed the government of her being a married 
woman on her arrival in the colony. The difficulty, 
however, was not too great to be surmounted—at least 
the parties thought so—and a letter was accordingly 
written, purporting to have come from some relative 
of the female’s in Paisley, and communicating the dis- 
tressing intelligence of the Scotch husband’s death. 
The letter was brought me for my perusal by the two 
brothers, with a view to my soliciting permission from 
government (which must uniformly be obtained in the 
first instance by some clergyman of the territory, in 
the case of either party being a convict, for the publica- 
tion of banns) I observed to the young men, before 
reading the letter, that it had no post-mark; but they 
readily explained that circumstance, by informing me 
that it had been brought out by the Scotch carpenter 
ofa convict-ship lately arrived, who knew the parties ; 
and, indeed, the exterior of it bore the appearance of 
its having been for months in a carpenter's too!.chest, 
@ in some situation in which ‘it would have been 
equally soiled. The letter was dated sufficiently far 
back for the accomplishment of a voyage to New South 
Wales in the interval, and was written with great inge- 
nuity. It communicated a variety of particulars rela- 
tive to persous and events in the town of Paisley, 
Which in any ordinary case would have given it the in- 
disputable character of a genuine letter. There were 
even a few incidental notices respecting one of the mi- 
uisters of Paisley, which were exceedingly well con- 
ceived for the purpose of practising on clerical gullibi- 

Unfortunately, however, in lamenting, towards 
the close of the letter, that the female-convict to whom 
it was addressed was destined to spend the remainder 
of her days in so distant a part of the earth, the letter- 
Wtiter had written the word earth in the cockney style 
hearth. It immediately struck me that this peculi- 
aly English species of bad-spelling could not have oc- 
curred so far north as the town of Paisley, where the 
Vowel-sound commencing a word is never aspirated ; 
ind I, therefore. returned the letter to the young men, 

ing them that I was persuaded that it had been 
“nitten in the,colony, and that no such marriage as 
they contemplated would be allowed by the govern- 
owl A few weeks thereafter, the woman absconded 
er master’s service, and was married to the cur- 

z lad, by.an episcopal clergyman in the interior, os 

‘woman. As her. flight, however, was immediately 
Reported to the authorities, she was traced, apprehended, 


and sent to the third class in the factory—the place of 
punishment for female-convicts—the ‘marriage being 
null and void. 

Many of the female convicts conduct themselves in 


an unexceptionable manner, and rear large families of’ 


interesting and promising children, when reputably 
married in the colony; for it is not an unusual case 
for a woman, who has ‘been exceedingly depraved and 
absolutely unmanageable in a single state, to conduct 
herself with propriety when advantageously married.’ 
Others, however, are indifferent enough in either con- 
dition, and when assigned as servants to respectable 
families are got rid of and returned to Government with 
all convenient speed. But the fault is by no means 
uniformly on the side of the convict. A remark—which 
I recollect having heard the eccentric, but truly apos- 
tolic, Rowland Hill, make at a public meeting of the 
friends of a Female Penitentiary Society in London 
many years ago—is unfortunately too well suited to 
the meridian of New South Wales: ‘‘ Mistresses are 
always complaining,” said the venerable old man, “or 
their having bad servants; but I will tell you what, 
ladies, there are a great many bad mistresses too.” 

There are instances of persons of the industrious 
classes of society, who have arrived free in the tolony, 
marrying female convicts, and having no reason subse- 
quently to regret the step they have taken. ‘The expe- 
riment, however, is a dangerous one, and is sometimes 
attended with a different result. About seven years 
ago, a reputable Scotch mechanic, who was able shortly 
after his arrival in the colony to take jobs on his own 
account, was infatuated enough to marry a female con- 
vict of prepossessing appearance, but unfortunately of 
little else to recommend her. Previous to his marriage, 
he had been regular in his attendance on the ordinances 
of religion ; but his wife had various other more eligible 
modes of speriding the Sabbath than going to church, 
and he had accordingly to accompany her on Sunday- 
excursions of pleasure to the country. Unfortunately, 
however, his wife very soon got into trouble, as it is 
technically termed in the colony; i.e. into the com- 
mission of séme crime or misdemeanour, which issues 
in the individual’s flagellation, or imprisonment, or 
transportation, or death by law—for the phrase is suffi- 
ciently extensive in its signification. She had been 
concerned in a riot, which two free persons lodging in 
her husband’s cottage had raised during his absence, 
and was immediately carried by the constabies before 
the police magistrate of Sydney, who decides in a sum- 
mary manner in all cases in which convicts, whether 
married or not, are concerned. The offender was in 
this instance sentenced to three months confinement, 
in the third or lowest class in the factory at Paramatta. 
One of the rules of that institution is, that no female 
shall be admitted into the third class without having 
previously undergone the operation of shaving the head ; 
and the poor husband was in this instance so much 
distressed at the very appearance which he thought his 
wife would exhibit, when divested of her hair, that he 
actually called at my house to request that I would for- 
ward a petition which he had prepared to the authori- 
ties, that the operation might for once be dispensed 
with in his wife’s favour. During the conversation 
that took place on the occasion, I took an opportunity 
to remind the Scotchman of his recent neglect of the 
ordinances of religion, and I saw him in church for a 
few Sabbaths thereafter. His wife, however, returned 
to him again at the expiration of her sentence, and I 
saw him no more. 

When female convicts are returned to Government 
by the families to which they have been assigned, or are 
sentenced to punishment by the magistrates for petty 
misdemeanours, they are forwarded in a covered wag- 
gon to a sort of Bridewell at Paramatta, called the 
Female Factory, in which there are generally from two 
to five hundred female convicts, under the charge of a 
respectable matron and the superintendence of a com- 
mittee of management. They are divided into three 
classes. The First Class consists of those who from 
particular circumstances have not been assigned as 
maid-servants to private families on their arrival in the 
colony, or of those who have been returned to Govern- 
ment by their masters without having any crime charged 
against them, or of those whose good conduct has 
merited their elevation from the inferior classes. All 
the females of this class are assigned as maid-servants, 
on being applied for by reputable persons, in the same 
way as on the arrival of a female convict-ship, the state 
of the Factory being announced weekly for the inform- 
ation of the public in the Government Gazette. The 
Third Class consists of incorrigible females, or of those 
who have been sentenced to a certain period of penal 
confinement in the Factory on account of some misde- 
meanour ; and the Second Class consists of those who 
have served out their period of sentence in the Third, 
and who are undergoing probation ere they are again 
advanced to the First. The inmates of the Factory are 
employed variously, according to their characters and 
stations in the establishment, but chiefly in the pro- 
cesses connected with the manufacture of coarse woollen 
cloth, called Paramatta cloth, of which blankets and 
slop-clothing are made for the convict-servants of set- 
tlers throughout the territory. 

With a view to disperse the female convicts more 
widely over the territory, and to enable respectable 
families in the interior to procure female servants with 
greater facility, the present Governor has established 
subordinate factories at Bathurst and Hunter’s River, 
to which a proportion of the female convicts from each 
ship are forwarded on their arrival, and in which those 





that have been returned to Government by their mas- 
ters are kept for re-assignment in the district; and I 
am happy to add that the measure is likely to be at- 
tended with great benefit. Indeed, the system of ma- 
nagement pursued for a long time previous, in regard 
to that portion of the prison-population of the colony, 
was obviously and outrageously preposterous. For in- 
stead of adopting every possible means to effect the dis- 
persion of the female convicts, that they might at least 
have some chance of getting reputably settled, and even 
winking at pettier peccadilloes for the accomplishment 
of so important an object, they were generally immured, 
to the number of five or six hundred, within stone-walls 
and iron-gates. The impolicy of such a system will ap- 
pear from the following consideration, in addition to 
various others that will naturally suggest themselves to 
the reader, viz., that there are frequent instances in the 
colony, as I have already had occasion to observe, of 
females who had been perfectly unmanageable when 
imprisoned in the Factory, subsequent]y becoming re- 
‘markably quiet and well-behaved wives and mothers of 
children. 

There are comparatively few instances of female con- 
victs committing capital offences in New South Wales. 
An instance of the kind, however, happened to fall 
under my own observation several years ago, in the 
following rather singular way. I was proceeding alone 
in a gig one Monday morning to solemnize a marriage 
at a considerable distance in the interior, when a young 
man, decently attired in the garb of a sailor or ship 
carpenter, who was walking towards Sydney, requested 
to know whether I was some other person whom he 
named. There was a feeling of distress evidently pour- 
trayed in the young man’s countenance, that inducedme 
to ask him some question that immediately elicited his 
affecting story. He had arrived in the colony a few 
months before, as the carpenter of a convict ship, and 
finding that he could obtain eligible employment in 
Sydney, had obtained his discharge from the vessel, and 
remained.on shore. On the Saturday evening previous, 
he was sitting in his lodging after having finished his 
week’s labour, when some person, entering the house, 
incidentally mentioned that he had just been at the 
Supreme-Court, and had heard sentence of death pro- 
nounced on a man and woman for robbing their master, 
a respectable settler residing about forty miles from 
Sydney. The name of the woman, which the stranger 
also mentioned at the time, coinciding with that of a 
sister of his own, who had suddenly disappeared from 
her father’s house in London about two or three years 
before, and never afterwards been heard of by her rele« 
tives, it immediately struck him that the woman might 
possibly be his lost sister. He accordingly went forth- 
with to the jail, and having obtained admittance, found 
to his inexpressible grief, that the woman under sen- 
tence of death was actually his own sister. His parents, 
he told me, were poor, but honest people, who had 
reared a large family of eight or nine children, and she 
was the only one of the number who had gone astray. 
On consulting some person as to what was proper for 
him to do in such circumstances, he was told to get a 
memorial to the governor, drawn upon his sister’s be- 
half, and to have it recommended, if possible, by her 
master. He, therefore, went forthwith to a person in 
Sydney who wrote memorials for hire, and got a docu- 
ment of the kind drawn up. The writer was an eman- 
cipated convict, and the memorial was written in the 
usual style of such writers—taking for granted, as a 
matter of course, and strongly protesting the innocence 
of the criminal, and insinuating that her present situa- 
tion is the result of misfortune rather than of miscon- 
duct. It was eleven o’clock at night before the precious 
document, which cost, if I recollect aright, two dollars, 
was finished; but, as soon as it was completed, the 
young man, who had never been a nrile out of Sydney 
before, instantly set off alone and on foot through the 
gloomy forest to the residence of his sister’s late master, 
to request him to recommend the memorial. He had 
reached his destination, and had got about half way to 
Sydney on his return, when I met him on the following 
Monday morning. On reading the memorial, I was 
apprehensive it would rather do harm than good, and 
therefore desired the young man to accompany me to a 
house a little way on, where we could obtain materials 
for writing, and where I should write something, which 
I had reason to hope would be of more service to him. 
The young man giadly accepted of my offer; and I 
accordingly wrote a short account of the manner in 
which he had discovered, and the anxiety he had mani- 
fested on her behalf, soliciting that if the ends of iustice 
could possibly be attained by a milder punishment, the 
eelings of the community might not be outraged by 
the execution of a female, who had probably been her- 
self the unhappy victim of some unprincipled seducer. 
The young man was extremely grateful for the little 
service done him, and I was happy to learn afterwards 
that his unfortunate sister’s sentence of death was 
commuted into a milder punishment. 





TABLE TALK. 


Egyptian Doctors. In Egypt each physician studied 
one, and only one part of the body, a circumstance 
which multiplied them to a vast extent, as Herodotus 
particulerly remarks in his Euterpe. Romance of An- 
cient History. It must have been curious to have been 
obliged to send for thre different doctors, in case you 
had pains in the arms, head, andchest. The ‘mem- 
bers of the profession” might have called their trade 
the “ profession of the membets.” 
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“USEFUL KNOWLEDGE.—CHEAPNESS COMBINED WITH ELEGANT TYPOGRAPHY AND 


EMBELLISH 


MENTS. 





ALLAN BELL and Co. having entered into arrangements 


with the Original Proprietors, for the REPUBLICATION of 


THE BRITISH LIBRARY ; 


Corsprising the CLASSIC AUTHORS of GREAT BRITAIN;; have, for the accommodation of a 





class of purch 8, 


, 
recently commenced issuing the followirtg popular works, (which are printed in a style, in every respect corresponding with 


LARDNER’S, SCOTT’S, and BYRON’S Works. 
IN MONTHLY PARTS AT ONE SHILLING, 


AND IN NUMBERS AT THREE-PENCE; 


EACH IN NEAT PRINTED COVERS. 


I. 


Complete in TWELVE PARTS, or forty-two Numbers; or in Four Volumes foolscap, 8vo. 
GOLDSMITH’S MISCELLANEOUS WORKS, 
WITH AN ORIGINAL BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIR, AND BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS. 
“‘ The present edition of Goldsmith's Works is one which we hesitate not to pronounce the most complete that has yet been offered 


% the public.” —Argus. 
“« The Life of the Author [Gotpsmrtu] deserves to be noticed as 


one of the most elegant specimens of biographical composition, 


do not hesitate to say, in the language.”—Chambers’ Historical Newspaper. 


II. 


COMPLETE IN THREE PARTS, OR TWELVE NUMBERS, 
Or One Vol. Foolscap, 8vo. price 3s. 6d. extra boards. 


WALTON’S AND COTTON 


’'S COMPLETE ANGLER, 


Edited by PROFESSOR RENNIE, of King’s College London. Illustrated with twenty-eight Engravings, &c. &c. 


III. 
COMPLETE IN SIX PARTS, OR TWENTY-FOUR NUMBERS, 
Or Two Vols. Foolscap, 8vo. 


THE ADVENTURES OF 


WITH HOWELL’S LIFE OF ALEXANDER SELKIRK, &c. 


Embellished with a beautiful Portrait of DE 


ROBINSON CRUSOE, 
&e. 
FOE, Engraved on Steel by Lizars, &c. 


IV. 
Also just republished, complete in OnE VoLuMe, Foolscap 8vo., extra embossed cloth, 3s. 6d., a NEw EDITION, 
revised and corrected, of 
WHITE’S NATURAL HISTORY OF SELBORN ; 


With Notes by CAPTAIN THOMAS BROWN, and Illustrated with numerous beautiful Engravings by BONNER. 


** We have no hesitation im saying, that, for cheapness, elegance, ree and correctness of typography, these editions of Standard 


British Authors bid fair to distance all competitors yet in the field.”— 


erthshire Courier. 


“The present Library is, however, on a larger scale, and we heartily wish it success. Nothing can bemore beneficial to the pub- 


lic mind than the cheap diffusion of our standard English authors.’ 


*—Inverness Courier. 


Vv. 


SECOND EDITION. 
Ia One Vol. 18mo. bound, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. or in Fourteen Numbers at Sixpence; each Number embellished with a characteristic 
Steel Engraving by Lizars, from Original Drawings, made expressly for the work, by Mr. Stewart of Greenock. 


THE ENTIRE WORKS 


OF ROBERT BURNS; 


WITH HIS LIFE, A CRITICISM ON HIS WRITINGS, &c.&c. BY JAMES CURRIE, M.D., 
WITH AN ENLARGED AND CORRECTED GLOSSARY. 


‘ This is one of the marvels of diamond editions. We have here in one volume eighteens, verbatim, the whole prose and poetry 
of Scotland’s ‘ glory and shame,’ Robert Burns, whom genius made immortal, and the Scottish nobility made an exciseman.”— 


VI. 


Leigh Hunt, vide True Sun. 


A NEW 


EDITION. 


In one thick 12mo. Vol. 7s. 6d. Extra Cloth Boards, or twenty-one Numbers at four-pence, of 


WALKER’S PRONOUNCING 


DICTIONARY KEY 


AND 


To the Classical Pronounciation of Greek, Latin, and Scripture Proper Names, &c. &c, Embellished with a beautiful 
Portrait of the Author. . 
*,* This will be found decidedly the most accurate, comprehensive, and beautifully printed Edition extant. It being printed 
TOm New Pearl and Diamond Types, as much matter has been compressed within the compass of a duodecimo, volume, as is 


USyally contained in a quarto published at Two Guineas. 


London: ALLAN BELL, and Co., Warwick Square, ; and SIMPKIN and MARSHALL, Stationers Hall Court, ; and may be 
had on order, of all Booksellers and Periodical Agents in Town and Country. 





CHEAP MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


In Weekly Numbers, Price One Penny, and in Monthly Parts, 
Price Sixpence, 


THE PENNY MUSICAL GUIDE, 


Containing the Music and Words of the most popular Airs 
Duets, Glees, &c. of Arne, Handel, Haydn, Mozart, Winter, 
Weber, Bishop, &c., including the most popular 


IRISH AND SCOTCH MELODIES, 


With Accompaniments for the Piano- Forte, &c. 

*,* The Melodies may also be played on the Violin, Flute, &c. 

No. I. and Part I. are embellished with a fine Steel-plate 
Portraitof Mr. Braham, gratis, and contain : The Blue Bonnets 
are over the Borders; When my Soul’s Delight, from the Opera 
of Nina ; Turn, Amarillis, a Madrigal; Let me wander, as sung 
by Miss Stephens ; John Anderson my Joe; Together let us 
range the Fields; Gentle Youth, ah, tell me why ; Still in Hope, 
from Love in a Village ; When Time was entwining, by Calcott. 

In the course of the Work will be given Concise Instructions 
for Beginners, with Exercises for the Voice ; and Observations 
on Accompaniment adapted for the Proficient Amateur. 


ISSUED IN DOUBLE NUMBERS, 
Handsomely printed in demy 18mo. hot pressed, and stitched in 
aneat Wrapper, with 
A BEAUTIFUL STEEL-PLATE ENGRAVING, 


THE PENNY MUSICAL GRAMMAR, 
By the celebrated Dr. Calcott. 


Comprising a full explanation of all the Notes and Marks used 
in Music, and Treatises on the Sciences of Melody, Harmony, and 
Rhythm ; illustrated with humerous examples from the Works of 
the most Celebrated Composers, printed with an Elegant Music 
Type, on @ new construction, By the study of The Penny 
Musical Grammar a Perfect Knowledge of Music may be at- 
tained, without the Assistance of a Master. 


Published by G. Berger, Holywell Street ; B. Steill, Paternoster 
Row ; at the Office of the Ladies Penny Gazette, King Edward 
Street and sold, on orders, by all venders of Periodicals. 


Both the above Works are now compliele. 





NEW WORKS OF THE SEASON, 
Just Published by Messrs. Cocorang and M‘Crone, 
Waterloo Place. 
R. LANG'S HISTORY OF NEW SOUTH WALES. 
- In two thick vols. post 8vo. with fine original Map of the 
olonys 


“We have seen the land, and behold it is very good.”— 
Judges, xviii. 9. 


Il. 
A SYSTEM OF NATIONAL EDUCATION. 
One vol. small post 8vo. price 7s. 6d. bds, 


III. 
The Fifth Volume of Allan Cunningham’s Edition of 
THE LIFE AND WORKS OF BURNS. 
Containing two superb Landscape Vignettes. 


IV. 
MARTIN’S HISTORY OF THE BRITISH 
COLONIES. 
Vol. I. being British Possessions in Asia. 
Vol. II. comprising the West Indies, will speedily appear. 
“Mr. Martin’s magnificent work will make a text k for 
after, as itis an ornament to the present time.”— Metropolitan. 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHIY OF SIR EGERTON 
BRYDGES. 
Will positively appear early in June. 
Vv 


New Works of Fiction, by distinguished Authors. 
THE ROMANCE OF ANCIENT HISTORY. 
First Series—containing Egypt. 2 vols. post 8vo. 
“« Will rank among the best productions of the present day.”— 
Sunday Times. 
THE YOUNG MUSCOVITE; or, THE POLES IN 
; RUSSIA. 
Edited by Captain CHAMIER. 3 vols. post 8vo. 
STORIES OF THE STUDY. 
By the Author of “‘ Lawrie Todd,” &c. 3 vols. post 8vo. 
And in the Press, 
WILL WATCH. 
By the Author of * Cavendish.” “The Port Admiral,” &e. 


—— 


pure HUNCHBACK OF NOTRE DAMg | 


BY VICTOR HUGO, 


From which the Drama of Esmeralda, now acting at the Surrey 


Theatre, is taken, 


An Abridgment of this popular and excellent Rom 
commenced in No. 22 of THE CASKET, penny weekly saul 
cal, now ready, and will be completed, chapter for chapter 
without the omission of a single incident, in about three nom. 
bers, so that the purchasers of Tuk Casket (the first of the 
penny publications) will have the entire novel for a few 
The first chapter will be illustrated with an engraving of a Sceng 
taken in the Theatre by Mr. R. Cruikshank ; and other em 
bellishments will be given. 





Dramatic Tales, at One Penny each, 


Now publishing, in the Weekly Numbers and Monthly P; 
14 the Casket, a Series cf Original 7 


DRAMATIC TALES, 


Founded on, and comprising the Incidents of, Popular Actio, 
Dramas, illustrated wi th 


SCENES FROM THE PLAYS, 
TAKEN IN THE THEATRE, BY R, CRUIKSHANE, kc, 


List of the Dramatic Tales already published. 
The Devil’s Ducat printed in No. = of Tue Caszer 
eas wo do, 


Inkle and Yarico .. . 6 
The Ice-Witch .. . o © © © 204 do. 
Mazeppa . + 6 © © 8 ew ew we 228 do, 
Robert le Diable sae 2¢8 do, 
The Iron Mask .. . + + «© 9 269 do. 
Eugene Aram. . « © + + + « 270 do. 
The Rent Day .... - 273 do, 
The Reading of the Will . 274 do, 
William Tell oe eee 231 do, 
The Death-Light .... 284 do, 
Hofer, the Tell of the Tyrol . 291 do, 
Oliver Cromwell . ; sow - 202 do, 
The Evil Eye. . . »« « « + 295 do, 
Fazio, or the Italian Wite  . . 3802 do, 
The Tower of Nesle eesnese oe do, 
Rip Van Winkle . . . . . « « » 8306 do, 
Pedlar’s Acre, or the Wife of Seven 
Husbands . +66 6@ 6 3s o ae do, 
Henrietta the Forsaken .. . 3ll do. 
The Hunchback . . . s+ + + 320 do, 
Nell Gwynne . . 6 «6 e+ © @ 323 do. 
Victorine . . « 2 © © «© © © « SSO do. 
The Wife, by Sheridan Knowles . . 335 do. 
Der Freischutz . . « « « «+ « + 340 do, 
EllenWareham ..... - « 342 do, 
Jonathan Bradford . . . . . 345 do, 
Grace Huntley . 2. «+ « « - » 3862 do, 
Mary Glastonbury ... . 364 do, 
Gustavus III... . . . - . 865 do, 
The Deserted Village . . ... . 866 do, 
Walter Brand, or the Duel in the Mist 376 do, 
The Revolt ofthe Harem . . . . . 877 do, 
The Blind Beggar of Bethnal Green . 379 do. 
The Clerk of Clerkenwell. . . . . 381 do. 
The Challenge, or Le Pré aux Clercs . 385 do. 


Published at the Office of The Ladies Penny Gazette, King 
Edward Street, New Bridge Street. Sold also by Berger, Holy. 
well Street ; Hill, Paternoster Row; Purkess, Compton Street; 
and, on order, by all dealers in periodicals. 





GEMS FOR THE ALBUM, SCRAP-BOOK, OR PORTFOLIO, 


Beautifully p: nted on the finest Paper, and hotpressed, priet 
Twopence each Sheet (Complete in Thirteen Sheets), 


THE woen CUT CAMERA; 


Consisting of fine * Engravings of celebrated Pictures- 
Dramatic Scenes by U:uikshank—Historical Sketches—Deline 
ations of Manners—Humorous Scraps, &c, &c. 


No. I. Contains Eight Engravings after Wilkie. 
No. II. Dramatic Scenes by Cruikshank, and Four Portraits 
of Paganini. 


No. III. Eastlake’s Brigand Pictures—The Vil Festival- 
Boys and Dogs, after Gainsborough—John Knox rebuking Mary 
Queen of Scots—The Angling Enthusiast—The Village School 
in an uproar. 

No. IV. Dramatic Scenes by Cruikshank, and John Reeves 
Cupid (Sheet 2.) 

Nos. V. and VI. Burns’ Address to the De’il, with Landseer’ 
celebrated Illustrations. 

No. VII. Dramatic Scenes by Cruikshank, including the 
Masked Ball in Gustavus III. 


No. VIII. Illustrations of British History. 

No IX. Dramatic Scenes by Cruikshank, and the Funeral of 

ean, 

No. X. and XI. Sketches of Life in London, by Cruikehak 
engraved by BoNNER. 

XII. Engravings from celebrated Pictures. 

XIII. Dramatic scenes by Cruikshank, with the Bath Scest 
in the Revolt of the Harem. 


Published by Berger, Holywell-‘treet ; Steill, Paternoster: 
Row; and at the Office of The Ladies Penny Gazette, King 
Edward Street, New Bridge Street. 


A Liberal Allowance to Dealers. 








Lonpon : Printed and Published by Sparrow and Coy bs 
Bell’s Weekly Magazine Office, 11, Crane Court, Fleet 
West-Enp AGENT—W. Kidd, 14, Chandos Street, West 
Purkess, Compton-street. 
City—W. Strange, 21. Paternoster Row. 
LiverrooL.—W. Williams, Ranelagh Place. 
Norrincuam—C, N, Wright. 
BirmincHamM—Guest, Steel-house Lane. 
Mancuester—A. Heywood. 
Giascow—John Reid, and Co., Queen.-street. 
Epinsurcu—Messrs. Fraser, and Co, 54, North Bridge. 
Dusiin—Young and Company, Suffolk-street. 
The Monthly Parts of this work will be supplied to the Fre 
Trade by Simpkin and Marshall, Stationers’ Court, 
Hill. 
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